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CHAPTER I. FAR AWAY. 
THE marriage of Gilbert Penmore with Gabri- 
elle Descartes was certainly an imprudent one, 


‘and threatened, at the time of the opening of 


this story, to turn out very ill for both the one 
and the other. 

Gilbert Penmore was the youngest son of his 
Excellency Thomas Gilbert Penmore, who, in 
consideration of great losses incurred at the 
time of that swift depreciation in West Indian 
property, by which so many unoffending persons 
were suddenly reduced to comparative poverty, 
was entrusted by the Colonial Office with the 
governorship of one of our West Indian Islands. 
Soon after the birth of his youngest boy, Mr. 
Penmore had the misfortune to lose his wife, 
and then it was that he determined upon keep- 
ing his last-born son and one daughter with him 
in the West Indies, while he sent his other 
children to be educated in England. Our 
governor’s appointment was not a good one, and 
the facilities for educating children in the West 
Indies are but few, so that when it was proposed 
to him by his old friend and distant connexion, 
Monsieur Descartes, who was governor of one 
of the French West Indian Islands, that the boy 
Gilbert should be sent over to be brought up 
along with his own sons, Mr. Penmore deter- 
miued, though much against his will, to let the 
lad go, and kept only his daughter, to be his 
little housekeeper and companion. “The boy 
will have an opportunity of getting instruction, 
which it would be impossible for me to afford 
him,” Mr. Penmore said to himself; “and he 
will pick up a knowledge of French into the bar- 
gain.” And he did pick up a knowledge of French 
with a vengeance, as will be hereafter seen. 

The family of Monsieur and Madame Descartes 
consisted of two boys and a girl, and their edu- 
cation was conducted, in the first instance, by a 

verness, and subsequently by a learned young 

‘renchman, whom M. Descartes caused to be 
exported from St. Omer, and who was ready to 
make himself useful, partly as secretary to the 
governor, and partly as tutor to his children. 
These boys of M. Descartes were stupid idle lads 
enough, and it was partly perhaps with a view 
of —— them to exertion, that the French 
governor had proposed that young Penmore 





should be associated with them in their studies. 
The lads, however, were not to be dealt with so 
easily, and were more ready to avail themselves 
of their young friend’s good example in their 
hours of play, than in those devoted to study, 
Gilbert himself was an industrious youngster 
enough, and very often had to prepare his com- 
panions’ lessons as well as his own. 

I have spoken of Mademoiselle Gabrielle, the 
daughter of Governor Descartes, as being asso- 
ciated with her brothers in their studies, and, 
indeed, to a considerable extent this was the 
case, nor is it necessary to conceal the fact, that 
in many branches of education this young lady 
mere quite to outdo her indolent brothers, 
and almost to keep pace with Gilbert himself. 
Between these two, as might rationally be ex- 
pected, a wonderful attachment was not long in 
springing up. They were continually entien 

hey helped each other with their lessons, and 
when these were over, and the time came for 
such play as the climate permitted, or for an 
evening ramble by the sea-shore, Mademoiselle 
Gabrielle was sure to be of the party. Nobody 
interfered much with the young lady’s liberty, 
Her papa was always busy with his duties as 
overnor, and her mamma was simply a fine 

dy, a petite maitresse, who was ready to depute 
the care of her family to anybody who would 
mercifully relieve her of it. In the time of the 
pees our young lady was certainly more 
ooked after, but when that lady was superseded 
by the ex-pensioner of St. Omer, Mademoiselle 
Gabrielle was left pretty much to her own devices 
and to the following of her own instincts. 

Luckily, these were in the main excellent. 
She had inherited her father’s rather than her 
mother’s nature, and Governor Descartes was as 
fine a gentleman, and as good a fellow into the 
bargain, as ever governed au island, Sancho 
Panza himself not excluded. He was impulsive 
and affectionate, with rather a warm temper, and 
a very warm heart. And in these qualities his 
daughter certainly took after him. Both of them 
were sound in the great things, and if the go- 
vernor was a little irritable at times when fis 
liver was affected, and if Mademoiselle Gabrielle 
was during the earlier years of her life a bit of 
a tom-boy, there was not much harm done after 
all. She was not what would be called a pretty 
child. She was thin and sallow, this last quality 
being, perhaps, the effect of the climate, but 
there was a certain innocence and unworldliness 
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about her expression, which through all the 
changes which her face underwent, as she grew 
from a child to a girl, and from a girl to an 
almost woman, never left her. She was six years 
old, and Gilbert was eight, when they first 
plighted their troths to each other, and when 
the two grew to be sixteen and eighteen respec- 
tively, they had in no respect wearied of each 
other’s society. How those ten years were 
assed I have not time to tell. I wish Lhad. The 
ife of that boy and girl on that West Indian 
Island, had something of Paul and Virginia 
about it which it would be very pleasant to 
follow, did not the main incidents of my story, 
to be hereafter developed, demand all the space 
T have at command. . 

Of course it is unnecessary to say that during 
this period of ten years the intercourse between 
these young people was from time to time sus- 
pended. Gilbert’s father would send for him 
at intervals for the pleasure of having the lad 
by him, and giving Lim a holiday, as he called 
it. I am afraid that Gilbert’s real holiday— 
though he was warmly attached to both his 
father and sister—was rather spent at school— 
such school as was kept by the ex-student of 
St. Omer, in the house of Governor Descartes. 

It was on the occasion of one of these visits 
to his father that Gilbert, not knowing exactly 
what to do with himself, and being a boy always 
eager for information, got hold of certain 
English law books, of which his father had a 
good collection, to help him in the duties of his 
office, and settling himself down with his head 
in his hands, began to pore over the volumes by 
the hour together. And he had two reasons for 
thus proceeding. First, a wish to improve him- 
self in the English language ; and next, very soon 
after he had made the first plunge into law, the 
science and logic of the thing began to exercise 
such an influence over him—he being now a lad 
of some sixteen years’ standing—that he could 
not abandon the study he had voluntarily taken 
up without something of an effort. 

It has been said above that he wanted first 
to improve himself in the English language, and 
this brings me to an announcement of a rather 
startling nature, which will be found to affect 
our hero’s career not alittle. Gilbert Penmore, 
though of English birth, having been brought 
up almost entirely among French people, and 
in a French colony, had attained to a most 
perfect knowledge of the French language, and 
in doing so had to some extent let go his own. 
In his occasional visits to his home this had of 
course been frequently observed and laughed at, 
but as the boy grew up to be about the age I have 
spoken of, the joke began to be rather too good 
an one, and his mistakes and his accent began 
so much to distress his father, that the worthy 
gentleman at last spoke seriously to his son upon 
the subject, and entreated him to remember how 
much it might stand in his way in life if he, an 
Englishman, was found to be imperfectly ac- 

uainted with his own language. “ A language,” 
the worthy gentleman added, “as superior to 
the other as light is to darkness—a language 





which can deal with the highest subjects as 
well as the most trivial—a language into which 
even the Bible may be, as it has been, fitly 
translated, and which, being capable of the 
dignity of blank verse, can give us when we 
require it poetic dialogue free from the French 
jingle of perpetual rhymes.” Gilbert promised 
in the vilest English that he would remember 
this hint and act upon it, and going back to 
school,” talked French incessantly for six 
monthis, 

It was soon after this time that an incident 
occurred which wrought a great change in our 
youngster’s life. His little friend and playfellow 
fell very sick of a fever such as abound in 
those climates, and though she recovered from 
it ultimately, the medical authorities pronounced 
it indispensably necessary that she should at 
once be sent off to Europe for the more com- 
_ restoration of her health. There may 

ave been, and I believe there was, another 


reason for this journey. Madanre Descartes, - 


who had neglected her children while they 
were children, now that her daughter was grow- 
ing up began to take some interest in her wel- 
fare, and, more especially being a very worldly 
woman, to feel a strong wish that the future of 
her daughter might be a brilliant one. It began 
then to strike her that the growing intimacy 
between Gabrielle and young Penmore, a lad 
of eighteen, rot even started yet in life, could 
hardly lead to the fulfilment of her ambition, 
and this proposal of the doctor’s that the invalid 
girl should travel to Europe without delay, met 
with the greater approval of Madame Descartes, 
because she felt that it would, at all events, be 
the means of separating her daughter from this 
young man, who, at this time, certainly did 
seem to be anything but the kind of person who 
could ensure a prosperous future to Mademoi- 
selle Gabrielle Descartes. 

The news that Gabrielle was going away 
descended upon poor Gilbert like a thunder- 
clap. The continual intercourse between the 
two, which had now lasted so long, had got to 
be regarded by both as a thing of course, and 
which was never to be interrupted. Indeed, 
the despair of the two young people was so 
little to be hidden, that Madame lost no time in 
hurrying her daughter’s departure. This, how- 
ever, was not accomplished till after the lovers 
had effected a stolen mecting, and had, not 
without many tears, once more renewed that 
pledge which they had given to each other when 
a couple of children. What else were they 
now? What did they know of the world? 
What of life, and its difficulties, and necessi- 
ties? Heaven help them, that knowledge was 
all to come. 

The parting between the lovers took place 
some little time before that of Gabrielle’s de- 

arture, for Gilbert was now to go back to his 
ather for a time, having reached an age when 
it was necessary that he should begin to think 
how he was to spend the long life which, humanly 
speaking, lay before him. f 
It was not long aftcr Gilberi’s return to his 
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father’s roof that the news reached him that 
Mademoiselle Gabrielle had started for Europe, 
under the care of an English lady who was a 
very old friénd and schoolfellow of Madame 
Descartes, and who had undertaken the charge 
of the young girl for the next few years. During 
that time she was to live in England. 

I believe that never once from the time of 
that parting which has just been alluded to 
between the lovers, did young Penmore for one 
moment doubt that Gabrielle was to be his 
wife. On this subject his mind was tole- 
rably tranquil. That thing was to be. The 
only thing to be done now was to bring it about 
as soon as possible. And that meant work. 
Gilbert’s father, with his family to — for, 
and his means comparatively small when the 
expenses of his position are considered, could 
do nothing for bim pecuniarily. ‘The young 
man himself had a very small sum left him by 
his mother, and which was to come to him on 
his majority, but it was rather a sum which 
might help him to make a start in life than a 
fortune to be looked to as a source of income. 
It was necessary, then, that he should adopt 
some profession without delay, and embark him- 
self in it as soon as possible. 

And now there came to him the remembrance 
of those books on law which he had found in 
his father’s library, and to these he returned 
with a purpose, studying them with a degree 
of success which seemed to show that he really 
had some aptitude for the acquirement of this 
particular branch of knowledge. No doubt 
it was because those books came in his way that 
he took up with the study of the law, but how 
many illustrious persons have there not been 
whose choice of a profession has been influenced 
—and with the best results—by what came in 
their way at the critical period of passing from 
boyhood to man’s estate. 

The smail collection of books on legal sub- 
jects in Governor Penmore’s library, and such 
others on the same topic as were to be obtained 
on the island, were in due time exhausted, and 
our young gentleman being still bent on be- 
coming Lord Chancellor, it was at length de- 
cided that Gilbert should set sail for the mother 
country, to be entered at one ‘of the Inns of 
Court, and to prosecute his studies under 
professional guidance. His father could get 
him a free a to England, and would 
eae the fees which would be required for 

is entrance at Lincoln’s Inn and his education 
in barristers’ chambers. More than this he 
could not do, and it was arranged that, till he 
came of age, Gilbert should live on money 
borrowed on the sum left him by his mother, 
and afterwards on the moncy itself, till such 
time as he should be in the receipt of a pro- 
fessional income, “ Not long,” Gilbert thought, 
poor fellow. 

At last a certain night came when the lad 
found himself actually standing upon the deck 
of an English man-of-war bound for home, and 
as he stood with his hand upon the bulwark in 
the still, tropical night, he gazed with fixed 


— 





eyes into the darkness before him like one who 
would fain see his destiny in the future. “I 
will do great things,” he said; “I will go more 
and more deeply into this calling, which to me 
seems so fascinating. I will undertake some 
great defence, which I will conduct so as to be- 
come celebrated everywhere. I will rise to be 
Lord Chancellor, and Gabrielle shall be my wife 
to cheer and help me through it all.” 


CHAPTER II. AT HOME. 

Two young people are sitting at breakfast in 
a small room in a house in the suburbs of Lon- 
don. They are rather an odd-looking couple, 
and, curiously enough—though this does some- 
times happen with married people—they are 
rather alike. Both are sallow, both have lar 
dark eyes and dark hair, both incline to be 
thin, and both, but especially the lady, talk 
English with a slight accent, This, however, 
will not be reproduced here ; nor, indeed, could 
the thing be done, as their knowledge of the 
language in which they are conversing is too 
perfect to permit of their making mistakes in 
the choice of words, or in grammar, and is, in 
fact, a matter only of tone and accent. 

The breakfast would appear to be of anything 
but a luxurious sort. Part of a stale loaf, 
some pieces of dry toast, and the débris of an 
egg, decorate the table, which is covered with a 
rather dirty tablecloth. 

I have said that these young people were sal- 
low, and dark, and thin, But I shall have chosen 
my words very ill if I have conveyed the im- 
pression that they were either ill favoured or 
sickly. Both were straight and well grown, 
and the man gave good evidence of that kind of 
wiriness which is so superior to mere fleshy 
strength. So with his face. It was nervous, 
lively, intelligent, but it was not what would be 
called handsome. His expression was some- 
what of an anxious kind, perhaps a little un- 
happy, but when he addressed the lady opposite 
to him it lit up directly, and was singularly 
pleasant to see. 

I have said that between the man and his 

wife there was a certain resemblance, and I have 
— of their being both of a sallow com- 
P exion, but I believe that with regard to the 
ady, at any rate, I have chosen the word ill. I 
ought rather to have said that her complexion 
bore evidence of her having been born in a 
climate where the sun is less merciful than in 
these temperate regions. But it was a clear 
and healthy colour, and her eyes, which were 
grey, said nothing of illness or languor. 
‘They were a very young couple; the husband 
did not appear to # more than two or three and 
twenty, and the wife was two or three years 
younger. 

At the time of this their introduction to the 
reader, it appeared that the two were sitting in 
solemn conclave over a letter which lay on the 
table before them, and the contents of which 
appeared rather to have puzzled them. 

“You see we must do something,” said the 
young man. “That money left me by my poor 
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mother is nearly gone, and what I can make by 
writing for newspapers and law magazines is 
certainly not enough for the expenses of even 
this small establishment.” 

And the attorneys ?” said the lady, who was, 
indeed, none other than our former friend 
Gabrielle Descartes, only we must now call her 
Gabrielle Penmore. ‘“ Those cruel wicked at- 
torneys! Are they still as little ready to help 
you as ever ?” 

“TI might as well never have been ‘called,’ 
for anything I can get to do from them.” 

“The wretches !” ; 

“Gabrielle, they actually laugh at my foreign 
accent, and say that so ridiculous an idea was 
never heard of as a man getting up in a court 
of law and pleading in doubtful English.” 

“My poor Gilbert, what are we todo? Such 
a life as you lead, you ought to succeed. You 
are always working and striving, and you have 
no enjoyments, and such poor clothes, and—oh, 
Gilbert; you are not sorry that you married 
m 23 


“Sorry! Well, in one respect. I am sorry 
for having brought you into such a scrape.” 

“We shall get out of it yet. Look here, 
Gilbert, suppose I commit,some crime, and 
a get you to defend me. I will, if you 

ike.” 

They both laughed heartily at this idea. Then 
they came back to the original subject which 
had been under discussion—the letter. 

“Tt is curious,” said Gabrielle, “ this proposal 
of your cousin’s to come and live with us arriving 
just at this moment. It would help us very 
much, no doubt. What sort of a person is she, 
Gilbert ?” 

“T hardly know. I have heard my father 
say that she is excessively yain, and rather 
spiteful.” 

“Qh, Gilbert.” 

“ Her father and my mother were first cousins, 
so she and I are what lawyers call first cousins 
once removed. I have -_ seen her once, and 
I found her to be very much my senior—ten or 
a dozen years, I should say—very carefully made 
up, though, and with some pretension to good 
looks. She told me that I had inherited per- 
sonally all the defects of both my parents, and 
none of their beauties.” 

** What a dreadful woman.” 

“T don’t think you could stand it, Gabrielle.” 

* Yes, but I intend to stand it. Look here, 
Gilbert, we have got our way, and are married, 
and together, which was what we wanted, and 
which is a thing that few people attain to so 
soon. Surely it would be very wrong for us 
to complain and grumble at this small incon- 
venience. You say she’s very well off, so with 
what she contributes we shall get on better in 
our housekeeping, and then you'll be able to 
have all sorts of comforts, and——” 

Her husband tried to interrupt her, but she 
went on. 

“*.—and so shall I. Aud you won’t have to 
slave so hard, and you can devote yourself more 
to law, which you like. And then you'll be 





more in court and ready for anything that might 
come in your way. And you'll get a chance, 
and we shall become illustrious, and live happy 
ever afterwards.” 


Yes, they were married. That boy and girl 
attachment of the West Indian Island had come 
to something at last. Gilbert Penmore was not 
long—after he had once set foot on English 
ground—in — out his old playfellow, and 
as every possible obstacle that could be devised 
was put in the way of their intercourse—by the 
special stipulation of Madame Descartes, extend- 
ing at last to an order consigning the young 
lady to the care of an aunt living at Paris—it 
came to pass that the young people took their 
own way out of the difficulty, and on the very 
day previous to that on which Gabrielle was to 
have started for Paris were united by banns in 
the parish church of St. Benet Fink, in the City 
of London—the bridegroom having taken care 
to occupy lodgings in that parish for a good 
three weeks beforehand. 

It was wrong, no doubt. It was a clandestine 
act. They were flying in the face of parents 
and friends. They were wanting in patience, 
and truthfulness, and prudence. They did 
wrong—and they suffered for it, as is commonly 
the case. 

They were very poor. Poor enough to have 
to undergo many privations. Their poverty was 
always staring them in the face, and meeting 
them at every turn. Then they were living upon 
their capital, such as it was. It was very little 
now, and getting less every day. There was a 
source of misery and anxiety at once. To know 
that their little store was continually diminish- 
ing, and to be mainly ignorant how it was to be 
replenished. 

The gaps and.apertures in that small income 
were not replenished, they were only patched 
and gagged for a time by all that poor Gilbert 
Penmore could do. After he was called, he sat 
in his place in court day after day, the picture 
of hope deferred. He knew that he was a 
lawyer, that he had worked harder at law, and 
studied its intricacies with greater perseverance, 
than half the men whom he saw strutting into 
court with their briefs conspicuous in their 
hands. He knew that they were often shallow 
and unsound in their arguments, superficial in 
their apparent eloquence, brazen in their inso- 
lence, and wrong in their facts, and yet, such is 
the benumbing influence of non-success, that he 
had at times to summon all the man within him 
not to feel cowed before these men who he 
knew were his inferiors. Still he worked harder 
and harder. He watched the course of every 
case, noted its peculiarities, observed what pre 
cedents were quoted in connexion with its 
details, and laid up precious matter for his own 
future guidance. He never gave in. Sometimes, 
indeed, it did seem rather hard to him that he 
never got a chance, that he was never employed 
as a junior to get up the particulars of a case, 
or that when a prisoner on circuit was unde- 
fended, the judge would never catch his anxiously 
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expectant eye, and say, “Mr. Penmore, will 
you have the kindness to watch the case for the 
prisoner.” 

And then, his wretched day in court over, 
there was hard, hard work to be done afterwards, 


_hard writing on law questions, hard newspaper 


work on subjects of the day, and (perhaps 
hardest of all to a fastidious man) the struggle 
to be amusing, to produce what is called “light 
literature,” articles for magazines and periodicals, 
demanding new choice of subjects, and new 
ideas continually. Nor were his labours always 
crowned with success even in these departments 
of literature. Sometimes, when he had prepared 
a newspaper article on a subject which he 
thought a good one, he would be told that it 
was just a day too late, or that it was nota 
matter which the editor thought it safe to inter- 
fere with. Or the magazine would send him 
back his “light literature,” with a bewilderin 
announcement that it was exceedingly good, 
but “not suitable” for publication in that 
eriodical. All these are mishaps which most 
iterary men have to go through at first, but 
they get through them when they are single 
men, and such failures are not very destructive, 
but in this present case every such misadven- 
ture was a serious loss, and Penmore would 
often find it very hard work to possess his soul 
in — when so severely tried. 

s to getting any assistance from friends or 
relatives, the thing was impossible. Governor 
Penmore could do nothing for his son beyond 
writing to his solicitor to introduce Gilbert as a 
young barrister seeking employment; while as 
to Gabrielle’s relations, her mother had declined 
all intercourse with her from the moment of her 
contracting a marriage so entirely opposed to 
her views, and her father was so afraid of his 
wife that he could only send her a present now 
and then, abstracted, as it were, from his own 
income with the greatest difficulty, for Madame 
kept a rigid eye on all her husband’s pecuniary 
doings, and required so much for her own ex- 
penditure in dress and Juxury, that it was with 
the greatest difficulty that the poor governor 
could manage to get hold of a bw pounds at 
rare intervals to send to his dear Gabrielle. 
Gilbert, for his part, did not take much by that 
introduction to the solicitor. Mr. Brickdale 
was a cautious and entirely conventiona! old 
gentleman, and Penmore’s accent and queer 
yellow complexion under the white barrister’s 
wig made him quail before the idea of putting a 
case into his hands. 

There was one good thing, however, got out 
of this connexion. Mr. Brickdale was in a po- 
sition to give out a good deal of work in the 
shape of law copying, and at this the two would 
work when nothing else was to be done. I say 
the ‘‘two” advisedly, for in due time, and after 
much labour, Gabrielle attained to a consider- 
able proficiency in round-hand, and in due time 
was able to relieve her husband of this sort of 
drudgery at any rate. 

In short, these young people were exposed to 
privations and troubles of the most harassing 





and miserable kind, and which their bringing 
up and earlier habits had in no sort fitted them 
to undergo. It was a terrible ordeal, and one 
which it ~ great patience and courage to 
pass throug 

And all that day which succeeded the con- 
versation described at the beginning of this 
chapter, Gabrielle pondered over these things, 
and thought of her husband and his disappoint- 
ments and privations, and how these last might 
at least be alleviated by accepting his cousin’s 
proposal, and so at last her mind was made up, 
and she repeated to herself, “ We have got our 
happiness of being together, and we would not 
exercise patience and wait, and so we must not 
think it a great matter that we have some need 
to be patient now, and bear together, instead of 
bearing apart.” 

So when her husband came home, she told 
him in the most wilful manner that the thin 
was settled, and that he was to write off to his 
cousin, and inform her that rooms would be 
prepared for her reception, and that of the ser- 
vant who was to accompany her, and that every- 
thing would be ready at the commencement of 
the ensuing week. 


CHAPTER III. AN ARRIVAL. 

Tae day appointed for the arrival of Miss 
Carrington was not a pleasant one. It was a 
stormy November day, windy, with gusts of 
rain. Everything went wrong in the house 
in Beaumont-street. The chimneys smoked, the 
doors banged, a looking-glass was blown down 
by the wind and smashed to pieces, and poor 
little Mrs. Penmore’s heart quailed at the omen 
even more than at the loss. Then the servant, 
the one servant, had a sulky fit, and refused to 
be comforted. Moreover, she took to disap- 
pearing. 

It requires some experience of domestic dif- 
ficulties to enable any person to appreciate the 
full horror of this proceeding. mething is 
wanted below, and the maiden is despatched 
promptly to get it. Instead of returning, how- 
ever, she remains below, and is not unearthed 
without much calling and ringing. At last she 
appears without the object in search of which 
she was sent, and disappears again in search of 
it. Then the area-bell rings, and a tradesman 
holds the young woman spell-bound on the 
kitchen-steps, where, of course, she cannot hear 
a summons from the bedroom. At last—for 
this is a windy day, let us remember—the door 
bangs, our damsel is shut out, and her mistress, 
having reached the stage of desperation, de- 
scends to the kitchen to see what has become 
of “Charlotte,” and finds her tapping at the 
window for admittance in a manner sutfliciently 
aggravating. Even now, however, she is not to 
be considered as a secure property. She disco- 
vers that it is the right day for needlework, 
and when everything is in the wildest confusion 
up-stairs, and she is wanted there every moment, 
she is continually relapsing into calm stocking- 
mending, or perhaps does a trifle in the way of 
washing and ironing on her own account, Nor 
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must it be forgotten that this is the day when 
discoveries are made that “we have no fire- 
wood,” or that “we are out of potatoes,” and 
so’ disappearances on quite an extended scale 
in search of these luxuries, become not only 
indispensable, but meritorious. It would be 
difficult, in this particular instance, to say whe- 
ther this young woman’s sulkiness or her dis- 
appearances was the most trying. 

Of course, the larger part of the work up- 
stairs fell to the share of the mistress of the 
house. It was upon her that devolved all the 
trouble of planning which rooms were to be 

iven to her guest and to her servant (I believe 

rs. Penmore dreaded this last most of the 
two), and how they could be arranged most 
satisfactorily. She it was who had to twist and 
turn the poor furniture about so as to make it 
show to the best advantage, and to execute 
wonders with bits of pink calico showing 
through cheap muslin. As to her own bedroom, 
she literally despoiled it, taking all the articles 
that had any esthetic pretensions at all up-stairs 
to Miss Carrington’s room, and leaving herself, 
as Charlotte elegantly put it, “ without a stick.” 
The room prepared for Miss Carrington pre- 
sented at last quite a pretty appearance, so 
much will taste do in these cases even with a 
very small expenditure of capital. 

Altogether, it was a day of many fatigues 
and difficulties, and besides all these, it was 
necessary to get up some sort of meal for the 
lady, and another for the dreaded servant, both 
of whom were to arrive at about eight o’clock 
in the evening. Moreover, the butcher did not 
send what was required of him, and Charlotte 
disappeared, as might have been expected, to 
remind him of his neglect. 

But the worst trouble of all that poor Ga- 
brielle had to bear that day, was her husband’s 
absence. He must be away at the time when 
the formidable lady was to arrive. That evening 
he had work to do at a newspaper office, and 
work, in his case, could never be neglected. It 
would be necessary, then, that Mrs. Penmore 
should receive her new guest alone and unsup- 
ported. Alone she must face this utter stranger, 
and encounter all that might be awkward, or 
even unpleasant, in connexion with this first in- 
terview. There was nothing for it, however, 
but to endure and go through it, so Gabrielle 
made up her mind—a proceeding which enables 
us to get through a great many things which 
appear to be absolutely unendurable. 

‘he day and part of the evening were con- 
sumed in preparations, and it was not till the 
time for the arrival of Miss Carrington drew 
very near, that Mrs. Penmore found time at 
last to sit down, almost for the first time that 
day, and await with many nervous qualms the 
arrival of her guest. The tea-things were spread 
comfortably upon a white cloth, and there was 
a fowl (awful extravagance) cooking at the fire 
below. It had been discovered, at the eleventh 
hour, that there was no fresh butter in the 
house, and Charlotte had been despatched in 
search of that luxury, so Gabrielle sat in an 


agony of dread lest the new arrivals should 
come before the wretched handmaid had re- 
turned from her errand. 

Of course it happened so. The Fates are 
merciless in these cases, and Charlotte had not 
returned from this, her last disappearance, when 
Mrs. Penmore, who had been listening with 
strained attention to every sound that came 
from the street outside, distinctly heard the 
rattle of wheels on the pavement, heard them 
draw nearer and nearer, heard a female voice 
screaming the number of the house to the 
eabman, upon which the vehicle suddenly 
stopped and drew up at the door, while a 
furious peal at the street bell announced that 
the hour had arrived which poor Gabrielle had 
so long and so keenly dreaded. 

And now there was nothing for it but to go 
and open the door. The servant had not re- 
turned, and it was quite impossible to keep her 
visitor waiting outside. While she had hesitated, 
the bell had sounded again, and it was still 
ringing when she at length opened the door, 
and found herself face to face with a middle- 
aged female of a fierce and acid countenance, 
who was standing on the door-step. Behind 
her was a cab, the door of which was held open 
by the driver, while a lady was dimly seen 
within, waiting to emerge, till it had been cer- 
tainly ascertained that this was the right house. 

“Does Mr. Penmore live here?” asked the 
acid one. 

Gabrielle answered timidly in the affirmative, 
and she of the fierce visage having conveyed 
the information to the lady in the cab, this last 
descended without more ado and came into the 
house. She looked sharply at Gabrielle, who 
now advanced with extended hand, as if she 
doubted her genuineness, and then, taking the 
offered hand in a hesitating manner, exclaimed : 

“What! are you Mrs. Penmore, and don’t 
you keep a servant ?” 

“Oh yes, we have a servant, but she was 
obliged to go out on an errand just now. Pra 
come in here and warm yourself,” she added, 
opening the dining-room door. 

“Oh!” said Miss Carrington, with a little 
scream, as she entered, “what a funny little 
place.” 

“Funny!” what a terrible word that was. 
The room was little, but it was neat. It was 
even prettily arranged, but the furniture was 
not of the conventional dining-room sort, and, 
alas! it must be owned that, in the get-up of 
that apartment, subterfuge was not unknown. 
But to say “funny”—oh, that was a cruel 
word. 

Meanwhile the servant, for such was the acid 
lady who had originally confronted Gabrielle on 
the door-step, followed her mistress to the door 
of the room, into which she looked for a mo- 
ment, and then, with a slight toss of the head, 
she returned to superintend the unloading of 
the cab, honouring Gabrielle as she passed with 
a prolonged and exhaustive stare. 

‘While the bumping and bursting noises in- 





separable from the introduction of large luggage 
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into a small house were going on in the passage, 
Mrs. Penmore and her guest were left confront- 
ing each other in the dining-room, and Gabrielle 
saw, to begin with, and, as a matter of course, 
that the newly arrived lady was not in the least 
the sort of person she had expected. Miss 
Carrington, to begin with, was handsomer, as 
far as features went, than Gabrielle had expected, 
but her complexion was not by any means a 
good one, and she had an uneasy, dissatisfied 
expression, which made one feel uncomfortable 
in her presence. She seemed to be about 
thirty years of age, or perhaps a year or two 
more, was thin and haggard-looking, and had 
the art of saying disagreeable things in a sharp, 


aggravating voice. I believe she could not help | y 


this, for when she tried to be agreeable—which, 
it must be owned, was seldom enough—thien it 
was that the most spiteful things of all would 
come out. 

* Ah, one could tell that you were of foreign 
blood,” said Miss Carrington, “only by looking 
at you, and without hearing you speak. You are 
so very dark.” 

Gabrielle excused hersclf under this accusa- 
tion as well as she could, by intimating that the 
sun, where she was brought up, was rather a 

owerful one, and that the inhabitants of the 
Vest Indian Islands were generally gifted with 
darker complexions than fell to the lot of Eu- 
ropeans. At this moment there was a smart 
rap at the door, and the form of the sour- 
visaged servant appeared. She seemed to be 
chewing venom, from the expression of her 
mouth. 

“ Well, Cantanker, what is it?” inquired 
Miss Carrington. It is needful to mention that 
the name of this agreeable-looking female was 
Jane Cantanker. Destiny had, by a strange freak, 
fitted, in this case, the name to the woman in a 
remarkable manner. 

“I merely wished to ask,” said Miss Can- 
tanker, with the gurgling of suppressed fury in 
her voice, “where 1 am expected to set in the 
evening?” and she looked inquiringly round 
the room, as if she rather expected to see an 
open door, with a luxurious apartment beyond, 
to be devoted to her special service. 

Miss Carrington looked at her hostess. “ You 
can answer that best, I think,” she said. 

“ Well,” replied the poor little woman, with 
much hesitation, “I thought—I thought the 
kitchen—I was not prepared.” 

“ There, Cantanker, do you hear,” said Miss 
Carrington. For the woman had remained like 
a block of marble, and had taken no notice of 
what Mrs. Penmore had said. 

“ Begging your pardon, miss,” she now re- 
marked, addressing er mistress, “I shall set in 
no such place, for, besides that the floor is of 
stone and the cheers bare Windsor ones, the 
servant-girl is but an ignorant maid-of-all-work, 
and not fit company for decent people.” 

There was an awkward pause after this. 

** Well,” said Miss Carrington, “ what’s to be 
done ?” 

Poor Mrs, Penmore hesitated more than ever. 


= 





“T am sure I don’t know, unless,” she added— 
“unless you would like to sit in your bedroom.” 

“Do you hear?” asked Miss Carrington, for 
Cantanker had again become marble. 

“T hear, miss,” said this relentless person, 
condescending to answer her mistress, but look- 
ing steadily at Gabrielle, as she had done from 
the first. ‘I have not yet seen it.” 

“You had better ask Charlotte, as she is 
come back, to show it you,” said Mrs. Penmore, 
timidly. 

Miss Cantanker remained fixed and _sta- 
tionary. And again her mistress had to inter- 
ret. 

ws You had better ask Charlotte to show it to 
ou.” 
Very slowly, and with her eyes still fixed 
upon Mrs. Penmore, the accommodating Miss 
Cantanker backed towards the door, and, after 
consuming as much time in the act as was pos- 
sible, opened it, and vanished slowly. 

“Ts not my cousin at home ?’’ inquired Miss 
Carrington, as soon as this agreeable person had 
disappeared ; and the lady looked inquisitively 
about the room, as if she expected to see the 
unfortunate Gilbert concealed in some corner. 

** He was very sorry,” Mrs. Penmore replied 
—very sorry indeed, but he was obliged to be 
away to-night.” 

“I think he might have stretched a point 
under the circumstances,” said the lady, in an 
injured tone. 

“I do assure you,” urged poor Gabrielle, 
“that nothing but a matter of business, which 
could not be put off, would have taken him out 
on such an occasion.” 

After this there was a pause of some consi- 
derable duration. It was only broken by the 
information conveyed by Miss Carrington to 
her hostess that ‘‘ she never took tea ;” and as 
the meal which had been prepared for her special 
benefit zas tea, this was rather disconcerting. 
There was nothing for it but to get out a botile 
of Marsala and decant it then and there. Miss 
Carrington watched the performance of this 
process with a cold and somewhat cruel stare, 
and then came another long pause, and then 
another sharp tap at the door, followed without 
ceremony by the entry of Miss Cantanker with 
an expression of countenance which it was not 
good to behold. 

“ Well, Cantank——” Miss Carrington was 
beginning, when her maid interrupted her. 

**T wish to know, miss, whether I have come 
here to be insulted, and put in a dog-hole to 
sleep ?” 

This tremendous question, which was put Zo 
Miss Carrington, but a¢ the luckless Gabrielle, 
was on so fearful a scale, that poor Mrs, Pen- 
more was struck entirely speechiess by it. 

* Explain yourself, Cantanker,” her mistress 
interposed. ‘Do you mean that your room is 
not what you like ?” 

“Like!” echoed the maiden. “ Like!” and 
she spoke with awful slowness and solemnity. 
“Tt isa garret. It has a sloping roof. The 
cheers is rush-bottomed. There are no curtains 
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to the bed, which itself is a turn-up; there is 
no carpet but a ‘bedside.’ There is not a mossul 
of fire, and, what is more, there is no grate to 
put one in.” 

“ Really, [think —-—” Miss Carrington com- 
menced in an injured tone, and addressing 
Gabrielle. But Cantanker had not done yet. 

* And hif Mrs. Penmore thinks,” she went on, 
still, however speaking to her mistress, “ hif she 
thinks that I am going to put: up with a dog- 
hole, and that I am come here tamely to be in- 
sulted, she will find that she is mistaken, and 
that Jane Cantanker is not the woman to be put 
upon.” 

Here the lady relapsed into silence, and 
stood looking defiance at a photographic por- 
a of Mr. Penmore which hung against the 
wall. 

“T really think,” resumed Miss Carrington, 
“that you might have provided a little better 
for the comfort of my servant, Mrs. Pen- 
more.” 

“T thought it was very comfortable,” urged 
the wretched Gabrielle. ‘‘ I know that it is all 
nice and clean, and as to the fire, I had no idea 
that your servant would expect such a thing. 
Surely it is very unusual.” 

“ Jane Cantanker is more than a servant to 
me. She is acompanion, and I look upon any 
slight put upon her as an injury done to myself.” 

“There is an apartment next to my mis- 
tress’s, and it is that which I should wish 
to occupy,” remarked Miss Cantanker, senten- 
tiously, and still looking at the photograph. 

“ Qh, that is my husband’s study,” cried Mrs. 
Penmore, aghast. 

‘Study or no study, that is the room which I 
should wish to occupy,” repeated Cantanker. 

** Really,” Miss Carrington remarked, with a 
slig! t toss, “Ithink that studies are all very 
well, but under the cireumstances—when people 
get a good price for their rooms——” 

Gabrielle started at that sting, and the West 
Indian element in her blood was all on fire. 
But presently she remembered how much was 
at stake, and called up her newly-formed resolu- 
tion to endure. 

“Tf you could put up with it just at first,” 
she said, “we might see afterwards what other 
arrangement could be made.” 

But Miss Cantanker was not to be dealt with 
so easily. She hastened to remind the assembled 
company that she was not going to be put upon, 
that to sleep ina dog-hole was a thing she would 
not consent to do. Moreover, she stated that 
she had never been so treated in the whole 
course of her life, and this consideration appear- 
ing to strike her in a piteous light, and to fill her 
with great commiseration for herself, she finally 
asserted that she did not think to have lived to 
be thus cruelly dealt with, and bursting into a 
volley of sobs, sank into a neighbouring chair, 
and took to hysterics. 

After this there was a great commotion. 





upon the decanter, stammered forth that “she 
felt a sinking’—it occurred to somebody to 
administer a glass of Marsala, followed by a 
second, a course of treatment which was at- 
tended with such success, that at last this 
angelic martyr, after much flattery and cajolery, 
so far gave way as to consent to occupy tlie 
“dog-hole” for one night, and one night only, 
on the condition, distinctly understood, that she 
was never asked so much as to pass its detested 
threshold again. 

And this difficulty disposed of, there remained 
the mistress to appease as well as the maid. 
Miss Carrington did not like her room. It was 
small and stuffy, and the pattern of the chintz 
was hideous. Then there was no cheval-glass, 
and that, mind, must be remedied the very next 
day. ‘The room had not a sunny aspect, a con- 
dition of affairs which could not be remedied so 
easily. Then the bed was not placed north and 
south, and that was an unpardonable piece of 
negligence, and must be set right at once, 
though it implied the moving of every article 
of furniture in the room. Moreover, she wished 
for a night-light, and the unhappy Charlotte 
had to be despatched at a late hour to get some. 
Finally, she was very much disappointed that 
there was no broth in the house, as she always 
liked, not taking tea, to have a cup of broth the 
last thing at night. 

That night, when, at last, the house was 
quiet, and her guests, for a time at least, dis- 
posed of, poor Mrs. Penmore fell into a paroxysm 
of bitter grief, and wept till her pillow was wet 
with her tears. It was past three o’clock in 
the morning when her husband came back, and 
when she saw how tired and worn he looked, 
and thought how much he went through for 
her, she determined that at least for that night 
he should not be distressed by anything that 
she could tell him. So as he leaned over the 
bed and showed her the money that he had 
earned, she put her arms about his neck and 
smiled upon him, and told him how his cousin 
had arrived, and how they had had a nice fowl 
for supper, and a bottle of Marsala—as Miss 
Carrington did not take tea—and_ how the lady 
and her servant were both made comfortable for 
the night. 





\ 
: WRITING FOR PERIODICALS, 

It is curious that, although periodical litera- 
ture is almost the daily bread of millions, the 
popular mind should still be so ignorant of 
many of the particulars of its production. 

In the first place, it is supposed to be the 
simplest thing im the world. The writers, the 
editors, and the publishers, have no more trouble 
in sending it out, than the subscriber has in 
taking it in from the postman. It-is the spon- 
taneous growth of progressing time. It comes 
as regularly and naturally as Saturday and Sun- 


Every consolatory topic was tried, and fora time day. Like the ceaseless rivers, the beds are 


in vain, till it occurred to somebody—possibly | 
because the lady herself, with a glazed eye fixed , 


there, and the water has nothing to do but to 
flow. As certainly as sunrise is the consequence 
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of sunset; as surely as the old worn-out moon 
is followed by a bright bran-new one; so surely 
is to-day’s, this week’s, this month’s number 
succeeded by to-morrow’s, next week’s, next 
month’s ; while the Quarterlies come out in their 
variously tinted covers as inevitably as summer 
pushes spring overboard, and winter treads on 
autumn’s heels. If you wish to realise how 
quickly time flies, put your name to a bill, or 
look at the periodicals accumulated on your 
book-shelves. 

The same thoughtless feeling, or the same 
ignorance, exists on the other side of the Chan- 
nel, as in England. Hard-working French 
citizens have little sympathy with the labours 
of artists and literary men—whom they con- 
sider as an idle race. ‘The idea, of course, is 
based on a misconception. With many folks, 
head-work does not pass for work, but merely 
for amusement. Turning a wheel, carrying a 
load, that indeed is really work. But to sit 
down in front of a quire of paper, and to write 
on it “all that comes into your head,” is just 
the pastime of a person with nothing to do. It 
is equivalent to cards, backgammon, and ama- 
tory epistolary correspondence. George Ste- 
phenson going to bed in broad daylight, to solve 
in his head complicated engineering problems, 
and Rossini dashing off his operas in a similar 
recumbent position, would be alike included in 
the category of sluggards taking their ease in 
the Castle of Indolence. There are people who 
cannot understand that writing should be paid 
for ; on the contrary, they think the writer should 

ay for the pleasure of seeing himself in print. 

he legends respecting Scribe, for instance, 
the great French dramatic author, received by 
the small Parisian bourgeoisie, would be amusing 
to collect and put on record. In the first place, 
many believed that he caused to be performed, 
in his own proper name, all the dramatic manu- 
scripts that were left at his door. As to the 
handsome fortune he acquired, some persist in 
attributing its origin to gambling at the Bourse, 
or to speculations in land. “It is not by play- 
writing,” observed a respectable shopkeeper, 
“that a man can earn * ean or four million 
frances; for if he could, everybody else would do 
the same.” 

But if people who earn their bread, or increase 
their income, by literature and its sister arts, 
do not work, at least they suffer from the effects 
of work, as is proved in Tissot’s excellent essay, 
De la Santé des Gens de Lettres. For he 
holds that the arrangement of a picture, or the 
composition of a grand piece of music, requires 
as strong a mental effort as the pursuit of the 
most abstract studies. 

Their diseases, he says, have two principal 
causes: assiduous labour of the mind, and con- 
tinual repose of the body. He quotes our 
English Adventurer, to the effect that “ the 
multitude, who live by bodily labour, imagine 
that study does not fatigue. They are under a 
mistake. Thinking is work which fatigues no 
less than the artisan’s or the labourer’s toil, 
without having its advantages. The latter 





gives health, strength, cheerfulness, sound sleep, 
and a good appetite; whereas a studious and 
sedentary life produces exactly the contrary 
effects.” 

While thought goes on, the brain is in action. 
But every bodily organ, set in action, tires at 
last; and if the action be too long continued, 
its functions become deranged. When the 
mind, by protracted intellectual exercise, has 
impressed too energetic an action upon the 
brain, it is no longer mistress of its movements, 
and loses the power of stopping it. The per- 
sons who are the soonest put out of health by 
mental exertion, are those who are incessantly 
occupied with one single subject; only one 
portion of the sensorium is strained, and that 
is always in a state of tension. Over-exertion 
of the brain, moreover, causes a determination 
of blood to the head. 1 refrain from frighten- 
ing the reader with a list of the diseases which 
are the result of leading a sedentary life. Over- 
activity of mind, combined with inactivity of 
body, is the cause of not a small proportion of 
the evils which learned, literary, and artistic 
flesh are heirs to. 

“Tt is picking up money in the street,” 
remarked a person who was present when I 
received a cheque for contributions to a pe- 
riodical. 

“Ts it?” I said; “then try to pick up a 
little yourself in the same way.” 

*T haven’t the time. I have other things to 
attend to. It is not in my line. You have got 
into the way of it. You are on the editor’s 
or the publisher’s good books,” and so on, are 
the usual rejoinders to the above reply; and a 
slight disillusion is frequently felt when the 
aspirant, hitherto a reader, thinks of writing. 
The manuscripts that have been shown for my 
opinion! Luckily, not multitudinous in num- 
ber, but wonderful in quality. With neither 
head, tail, nor middle. Editors see more of 
those curiosities ina month than any isolated 
literary man can in a year. In vol. vii. of 
Household Words, page 145, is an article 
headed “ H. W.,” describing some of the ma- 
chinery by which that journal was produced, 
and also a few of its correspondents’ eccen- 
tricities. No doubt, in the dozen years which 
have since elapsed, such a stratum of oddities 
and absurdities must have been showered 
upon the conductors, that, if allowed to remain 
in situ, it would be thick enough to bury them 
out of sight. 

When have ventured to observe to intending 
contributors, “ It is not usual to send in articles 
written in old copy-books between the round- 
text, nor on both sides of the paper, nor with 
all those manifest blunders, nor marked with 
blots, grease-spots, and the circular botioms of 
pewter pint-pots-——” 

“It was a coffee-cup did that.” 

“ Well, a coffee-cup. I don’t say it wasn’t. 
But suppose you first og oe | look your paper 
r wee correct every fault you discover, 
remedy the tautology and the mistakes in 
spelling, and then copy it out fairly and neatly, 
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writing on one side of the paper only,—I 
will look at it again, and see how it pro- 
mises.” 

A not uncommon answer is, that that sort of 
thing is a great deal too much trouble. It 
would seem that it really is intended to 
pick up money in the strects—for essayists of 
this class mostly expect to be handsomely 
paid. Voltaire might well call correcting 
other people’s manuscripts “washing dirty 
inen.” : 

This journal once returned to me an article 
in type, with the suggestion that, as it touched 
on éo topics, it would be improved by being 
cut in two, and giving each portion a more 
developed treatment, so converting it into 
a couple of distinct and homogeneous trea- 
tises, 

“Do they take so much pains with articles 
as that!” exclaimed a friend of some attain- 
ments, to whom I showed the slips. 

** You see they do.” 

An article may be likened to a drawing. It 
may be either a mere sketch, or a finished 
picture. All the better if it can combine the 
accuracy of the photograph with the spirit of 
the study from nature ; but the delineation of 
something must be there. The subject is the 
plain canvas on which the artist traces the 
outlines of his conception. The work grows. 
He brings out certain important features, while 
he throws others into the shade, or, perhaps, on 
second thoughts, suppresses them utterly! He 
avoids false perspective and inharmonious 
colouring. He puts everything in its proper 

lace, and displays it in its proper light. 

hen he is satisfied that it represents what 
he means, he passes over the whole the varnish 
of correct and polished style; and then it 
-goes to the exhibition, to be rejected by 
the hanging committee, or to throw the pic- 
tures beside it into the shade. This simile 
is chiefly applicable to narrative or descriptive 


— 
e shall not be much further from the truth 
in comparing the writing of an argumentative 
or logical paper, to the construction of a ma- 
chine intended to perform some work. When 
the whole is put together, we try it privately, 
find out where it hitches, lengthen this lever, 
tighten that screw, add a wheel here, extract a 
cog there, until we fully grind out our desired 
conclusion. With a little oil or anti-friction 
grease, the machinery is then fit for public 
service. 

After a literary aspirant has taken every 
pains, and done all. in his power to ensure suc- 
cess, let him not be discouraged by a first 
rebuff. C’est le premier pas qui cotite. He 
may find favour a second time ; and so the second 
or third attempt may be Ais premier pas. In- 
dustry and perseverance have an effectual in- 
fluence in literature, as well as in every other 
career of life. Most periodicals have their 
special character, which may render some given 
article (quite meritorious in itself) perfectly 
unsuitable for theiracceptance. The first paper 





I sent to this journal was declined; the second 
published. With thé exception of the Quar- 
terly Review (with which topics were agreed 
upon before they were undertaken), I have not, 
I think, written for any journal which has not 
ublished something which some other journal 
nad declined. One editor’s poison may be 
another editor’s meat. Two journals have, on 
second thoughts, published papers which they 
had themselves declined. 

Then, again, there is the question of room. 
A certain number of pages, of a given type, can 
contain only a given quantity of matter. You 
cannot put a bushel of wheat, however first-rate 
in quality, into a peck measure. The super- 
abundant quantity must remain outside. It can 
wait, you say, till the next measuring occurs ; 
but how will you like the indefinite delay? 
And if the supply continue, what is to be 
done? Moreover, an editor must seize pass- 
ing events by the forelock. An article, well- 
timed to day, may have lost all its interest 
this day month. And thus a discussion of 
present occurrences may push aside a really 
superior essay possessing merely pure literary 
merits. 

It is impossible to quite lose sight of the 
mercantile aspects of literature—of periodical 
literature especially. It must either pay, or 
must cease to exist. It is art; and its object 
is to instruct and elevate: but its agents 
and instruments must live. Even if a volun- 
teer army of amateur contributors were forth- 
coming, paper-makers, printers, and publishers 
cannot afford to amuse and enlighten the 
nation gratis. The periodical must sell; that 
is, it must contain taking and attractive 
matter which the reading public will gladly 
purchase for copper or ibn coin of the 
realm, 

There is a class of beings of whose existence 
certain literary candidates do not seem to be 
aware. Still they are men of like feelings with 
ourselves, similarly constituted in all their 
limbs and organs. They have eyes like ours, 
only somewhat sharper, and fingers like ours, 
only quicker and nimbler. They have heads 
that can ache, when overworked, and tempers 
that can fret, when overtried. I mean com- 
positors and printers’ readers. A writer should 
surely have some thought of ¢hem; for it is 
solely through their mechanical agency that his 
lucubrations are given to the world. A writer, 
sitting at an open window in the country, may 
be indifferent as to the quality of his ink; 
knowing what he has written, 4e can read 
it, be it of the palest grey. But remem- 
bering that it has to be put in type by per- 
sons working in smoke-darkened cities, or 
often by gaslight, he will surely save all un- 
necessary strain of their eyesight, b —er 
ing a liquid that is not decidedly legibly 

ack, 

Of handwriting, it is more difficult to speak ; 
it is a matter, often, of inveterate habit. Its 
defects are less easily corrected, being intimately 
connected with the penman’s individuality. 
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Not a few eminent literary men have been emi- 
nently illegible penmen. ~ Still, in practice, the 
inconvenience is less than might at first sight 
appear. The scrawls thrown off by hard-pressed 
journalists or editors fall into the hands of 
persons who are in the habit of deciphering 
them, Some editors do not pronounce their 
final judgment on the communications of well- 
known and tried contributors until they have 
perused them in type. It shows, however, the 
great importance of sending in a first essay in 
perfectly legible handwriting, even if it be 
necessary to employ a copyist. In the long 
run, the poor compositors are the greatest 
sufferers from illegibility. One great author 
was their notorious tormentor. What with the 
blurs, blots, and pothooks in his manuscript, 
and what with his interminable alterations, 
corrections, transpositions, and interpolations 
in the proof itself, the Paris printers stipulated 
not to have more than so many hours per day of 
Balzac. 

And if the contributor feels bound to 
remember the compositor when he sends 
in his copy, what consideration ought he 
not to show in his dealings with the editor 
—with the man at the helm of a popular 
periodical ? 

The contributor may take his ease. He may 
wait for the fit of inspiration, or the whim of 
the moment, before putting pen to paper. If 
he send in zo article that week, or that month, 
he puts no great interest of his own in jeopardy. 
If he be idle, he misses earning a few guineas— 
of which he is well aware, and takes the conse- 
quences—and that is all. Unless he write 
leaders for the Times, or do other pressing, 
promptly-to-be-executed work, he need not even 
reside in town—unless he like it best. He may 
pitch his tent in pleasant places, on the brow of 
a cliff or on the verge of a forest; in summer, 
aloft amidst the hills; in winter, below in 
sunny nooks. Even when close kept “on” a 
journal, he frequently gets a good annual holi- 
day-run or two. ‘There are missions which may 
be pleasant as well as profitable. The editor, 
on the contrary, who has often not only the 
responsibility of, but often a heavy stake in, his 
publication, is tied by a tether of very definite 
shortness. When London is empty, and re- 
spectable people are ashamed to be seen remain- 
ing in it, cabmen and editors cannot quit. Sep- 
tember shines no holiday for them. ‘The forth- 
coming number has to be made up, and subse- 
quent numbers to be projected, provided for, 
and prepared. There are never-ceasing accept- 
ances to be made, decisions arrived at, and 
refusals conveyed. And the correspondence? 
Tlave you any idea of an editor’s correspon- 
dence ? 

Periodical writers will occasionally have to 
handle topics with which they are little 
familiar, exactly as barristers are liable to be 
called on to plead in causes of whose technical 
details they are completely ignorant. But some 
e hold that a person of education and 

terary habits ought to be able (with time and 





preparation) to speak and write on azy subject. 
A writer, like a barrister, may take the trouble 
to get up his subject, “cramming” for it, in 
examination phrase, making himself acquainted 
with all the minutiz of the matter in dispute, 
before addressing the court or the public. 
Each individual advocate may have his own 
ay method of working out the task 
efore him. Not a bad plan is, first to get 
together all available evidence and information— 
bushels of books, packets of documents, plans, 
maps, drawings—not neglecting personal visits, 
inspection, and inquiry, should such be needed 
—and then nahi to digest the whole, apply- 
ing to the work such common sense and acute- 
ness as one happens to be gifted with. It will 
often happen that a fresh mind, exercising itself 
upon questions which, to it, are unfamiliar and 
unhackneyed, will see things from a clearer 
point of view than persons of older experience, 
to whom they are a matter of daily routine. 
And the result is, that several clever im- 
peuenty in machinery have been made b 
awyers, who never would have dreamt of wah 
inventions had not the details been brought 
before them in the course of their professional 
duties. 

Tn this branch of literature, it is quite a 
mistake to go to work on the “ exhaustive” 
principle. In article-writing, as in extempore 
preaching, the great difficulty is to know when 
to stop. “How, with such a theme in hand, 
can you possibly limit yourself to four or five 
pages? You might write five hundred, and 
not have done with it,” is a question I have 
frequently heard. But Voltaire exclaimed, 
“ Woe be to the man who says about a subject 
all that cau be said!” With printed discourse, 
as with personal companionship, it is better 
that your friend should regret the shortness of 

our visit than that he should yawn at its 
engthiness. 

Some few anxious candidates for the honours 
of type would gladly offer their manuscript 
gratis, so that it could but appear. They would, 
however, be no great gainers by yielding to the 
temptation of making that offer. Now that 
authorship has become a distinct and recognised 
profession, experienced editors find that con- 
tributions offered for nothing are worth no more 
than the value set upon them. A little con- 
sideration will make it clear that it is more to 
their interest to pay adequately for a well- 
written paper, than to publish a poor one with- 
out payment. It is upon the broadest basis of 
public favour, esteem, and respect, that a 
permanent prosperity can alone be founded ; 
and those objects can only be attained by 
paying well the most capable writers whose 
abilities lie within the range of that particular 
periodical’s scope. It may even be laid down 
as a general rule, that authors who may happen 
to be wealthy ought not to make a practice 
of writing for nothing; because, by so doing, 
they would tend to take the bread out of the 
mouths of their professional brethren. The 
may do so occasionally—to oblige a dear friend, 
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to perform an act of charity, or to return an 
obligation; which, in fact, is not writing for 
nothing. 


THE CRY OF THE INNOCENTS. 


From out the depths of misery 
There comes a feeble, wailing cry: 
*Tis faint at first, and scarcely heard, 
Like the last note of dying bird, 
When all the forest boughs are bare, 
And winter reigneth everywhere. 





Again it comes; it gathers strength, ‘ 
As though throughout the breadth and length 
Of this our land—so rich, so bright, 

So glorious in her Christian light— 

Some woe repressed had found a vent, 

In utterance wild, of discontent. 


And yet again, on every side 

We hear it rising, like a tide 

Of shame and sorrow, fear and dread: 
Is it the living, or the dead, 

That ask for succour and redress 

In accents full of wretchedness ? 


True mothers of fair babes possessed, 
Clasp them more tightly to the breast, 
And shrink with terror, when they hear 
That wail of anguish and of fear, 

Which tells how far, and deep, and wide, 
Hath spread the crime—ZJnfunticide! 


It cometh not from Ganges’ shore, 

Where woman kills the babe she bore, 
And stifles all a mother’s love, 

Devotion to her gods to prove; 

Nor from the isles, where palm-trees wave 
Above the infant victim’s grave : 


From haunts of vice, and homes of sin, 
Where most the Tempter souls may win; 
From squalid hovels, where no ray 

Of light divine hath found a way ; 

Like beasts where human beings herd, 
By vilest passions only stirred. 


Yet not alone from scenes like these 
Cometh that cry, the blood to freeze ; 
From homes of comfort, where disgrace 
Of secret sin may find no place; 

From stately dwellings, where no blame 
May rest upon a spotless name. 


The reeds that rustle in the mere 
Whisper unto the startled ear 

The ghastly secret, and the leaves 
Tell how the sighing forest grieves 
O’er man’s depravity, and all 

The sad results of woman’s fall. 


The stream that through the meadow flows 
Singeth low dirges as it goes ; 

And to the shore the angry main 

The lifeless form flings back again, 

While gentle breeze, and stormy gale, 
Bear east and west that piteous wail. 


Of murdered innocents the cry ! 

As when beneath the midnight sky 
Migrating flocks from icy north, 

Their shrill complainings utter forth, 
Which sound, amid the impervious gloom, 
Like warning voices from the tomb. 








And let them not unheeded be; 
They come, my counfty, unto thee, 
To warn, admonish, and refrain ; 
Shall the old tale be told in vain, 
Of luxury and crime, that lead 
The way to ruin down with speed? 


Of murdered innocents the groan, 

To Him upon the great white throne 
Goes up, and all those blossoms fair, 
Crushed upon earth, are cherished there, 
To stand as witnesses, and say, 

“ Thou didst it !” in the Judgment Day. 





HALF A MILLION OF MONEY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ BARBARA’S HISTORY.” 
—— 
CHAFTER LI, HELEN RIVIERE. 

Born and bred on the top floor of a gloomy 
old house in a still gloomier by-street of Florence, 
Helen Riviére had spent her childhood in a 
solitude almost as far removed from the busy 

ress and shock of ordinary life as if she had 
so reared in a Highland boothy, half way be- 
twixt the earth and sky. All the circumstances 
of her home and her home-life were exceptional. 
She had known none of the companionship and 
few of the joys of childhood. No rambles in 
green fields and purple vineyards, no pleasant 
rivalry of school-class and playground, no early 
friendships, with their innocent joys and sorrows, 
had ever been hers. Her mother was her one 
playmate, instructor, and friend. The flat house- 
top, with its open loggia, its tubs of orange- 
trees and myrtles, and its boxes of nasturtiums 
and mignonette, was her only playground. From 
thence she saw the burning sunsets and the 
violet hills; from thence looked down on dome 
and campanile, crowded street and mediaeval 
palace. This bird’s-eye view of the rare old 
city, with such echoes of its life as found their 
way to her upper world, was almost all that 
Helen knew of Florence. Now and then, at 
very distant intervals, she had been led down 
into that busy lower world, to wander for afew 
hours through streets and piazzas stately with 
fountains and statues, or galleries so radiant 
with Madonnas and angels that they seemed 
like the vestibules of heaven; but this was very 
seldom. 

Yet the child had, as it were, breathed all her 
life in an atmosphere of art. She could not 
remember the time when its phraseology and 
ae were other than familiar to her. Her 
father’s dimly-lighted studio, redolent of oil and 
varnish, and littered with canvases and casts ; 
her father himself, in his smeared blouse and 
velvet cap, painting his unsaleable Nymphs and 
Dryads year after year with unabated enthu- 
siasm; the lay a in its folds of dusty 
drapery; the shabby studenti with their long 
hair and professional jargon, who used to drop 
in at twilight to smoke their cheap cigars upon 
the terraced roof, and declaim about art and 
liberty; the habit of observation insensibly 
acquired, and her own natural delight in form 
and colour, all combined to mould her inclina- 
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tions and train her taste from earliest infancy. 
As a little child, she used” to scrawl in pencil 
till her father taught her the rudiments of 
drawing. By-and-by, as she grew older and 
more skilful, she learned to colour prints and 
Emer for sale, and, some few montlis 

fore her father died, had begun to study the 
art of enamel-painting. 

Tsolated thus in the heart of an ancient city ; 
looking down upon the alien throng in street 
and market-place ; watching the golden sunlight 
fade and change on Giotto’s bell-tower and 
Brunellesco’s rusty dome ; listening to the clang 
of bells at matins and even-song, and catching 
now and then faint echoes of chanted hymn or 
military march; growing daily more and more 
familiar with the glories of Italian skies; read- 
ing few books, seeing few faces, and ignorant 
of life and the world as a cloistered nun, this 
young girl spent the first years of her solitary 
youth. And they were very happy years, 
although—nay, perhaps Jecause—they were so 
solitary. Having few ties, few tastes, few oc- 
cupations, her character became more intense, 
her aims more concentrated than those of most 
very young women. She loved her mother with 
a passionate devotion that knew no limit to 
obedience and tenderness. She reverenced and 
admired her father with so blind a faith in 
his genius, that, despite her better knowledge, 
she believed even in the Nymphs and Dryads 
with all her tender heart. If her reading 
had been circumscribed, it had at least been 
thorough. Shakespeare and Milton, Dante and 
the Bible, made the best part of her library; 
but she had read and re-read these books, 
thought about them for herself, treasured up 
long passages from them in her memory, and 
gathered from their pages more poetry, wisdom, 
and knowledge than ever came off the shelves 
of a modern circulating library. Nor were these 
the only advantages of her secluded life. Never 
having known wealth, she was poor without 
being conscious of poverty—just as she was 
innocent, because she had seen no evil—just as 
she was happy, because she coveted no blessings 
which were not already hers. 

But at length there came a time when this 
simple home was to be made desolate. ‘The un- 
successful painter fell ill and died, leaving his 
wife to the cold charity of Lady Castletowers. 
Im an evil hour she trayelled home to England, 
thinking so to conciliate her haughty sister and 
serve herchild. But Lady Castletowers declined 
to see her; and the bitter English winter smote 
upon her delicate lungs and brought her to the 
verge of the grave; and for this it was that 
Helen Rivitre went down to Castletowers, and 
prayed her haughty aunt for such trifling suc- 
cour as should take them hack in time to the 
sweet south. 

Just at this crisis, like a prince in a fairy 
tale, Mr. Trefalden made his appearance in their 
dreary London lodging, bringing with him hope 
and liberty, and his cousin Saxon’s gold. If 
his story were not true, if he had never known 
Edgar Riviere in his life, if he despised the pic- 





tures he affected to praise, how were they to 
detect it? Enlightened connoisseur, munifi- 
cent patron, disinterested friend that he was, 
how should the widow and orphan suspect that 
he purchased his claim to those titles with an- 
other man’s money ? 


CHAPTER LIII. SAXON CONQUEROR. 


Saxon TREFALDEN, writing letters as he sat 
by the open window in his pleasant bedroom at 
Castletowers, laid his pen aside, and looked out 
wistfully at the sky and the trees. The view 
over the park from this point was not extensive ; 
but it was green and sunny; and as the soft air 
came and went, bringing with it a faint perfume 
of distant hay, the young man thought of his 
pastoral home in the old Etruscan canton far 
away. 

He knew, as well as if he were gazing upon 
them from that tiny shelf of orchard-ground at 
Rotzberg, how the grey, battlemented ridge of 
the Ringel was standing out against the deep 
blue sky; how tenderly the shadows lay in the 
unmelted snowdrifts in the hollows of the Ga- 
landa; and how the white slopes of the far-off 
Julian Alp were glittering in the sun. He 
knew, as well as if he were listening to them, 
how the goat-bells were making pleasant music 


to the brawling of the Hinter Rhine below; — 


and how the pines were falling every now and 
then with a sullen crash beneath the measured 
blows of the woodman’s axe. And then he 
sighed, and went back to his task. 

A pile of hastily scribbled notes to London 
acquaintances and tradesmen lay on one side, 
ready for the post-bag; and he was now writing 
a long letter to his uncle Martin—a long, long 
letter, full of news, and bright projects, and 
written in Saxon’s clearest and closest hand, 
Long as it was, however, it was not finished, 
and would not be finished till the morrow. He 
had something yet to add to it; and that some- 
thing, although it could not be added now, was 
perplexing him not a little as he sat, pen in 
hand, looking out absently at the shadows that 
swept over the landscape. 

He had made up his mind to propose to 
Olimpia Colonna. 

He had told himself over and over again that 
the man who aspired to her hand should be a 
prince, a hero, a soldier, an ardent patriot, at 
the least ; and yet, modest as he was of his own 
merit, he could no longer doubt that his pro- 
posal would be accepted whenever he should 
have the courage to make it. Lady Castle- 
towers, who had shown a great deal of conde- 
scending interest in him of late, had dropped 
more than one flattering hint with the view of 
urging him forward in his suit. Colonna’s 
bearing towards him, ever since the day when he 
had given in his subscription, had been almost 
significantly cordial ; and Olimpia’s smiles were 
lavish of encouragement, Already he had been 
more than once on the brink of an avowal; 
and now, as the last week of his visit was 
drawing to a close, and his letter to Switzerland 
awaited despatch, he had fairly reviewed his 
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position, and come to the conclusion that he 
would make Miss Colonna a formal offer of his 
hand in the course of that same day. 

“If she really doesn’t love me,” said he, half- 
aloud, as he sat biting the end of his pen and 
staring down at the unfinished page, “ she’ll 
say so, and there will be an end of it. If she 
does love me—and, somehow, I cannot believe 
it !—why, although she is a million times too 
good, and too beautiful, and too high-born for 
an uncivilised mountaineer such as I, I will do 
my best, with God’s help, to be worthy of her 
choice.” 

And then he thought of all the intoxicating 
looks and smiles with which Olimpia had re- 
ceived his awkward homage; and the more he 
considered these things, the more clearly he 
saw, and marvelled at, the distinction that had 
befallen him. 

And yet he was by no means beside himself 
with happiness—perhaps, because, if the truth 
must be confessed, he was not very deeply in 
love. ‘He admired Olimpia Colonna intensely. 
He thought her the most beautiful and high- 
minded woman under heaven; but, after all, he 
did not feel for her that profound, and tender, 
and passionate sympathy which had been the 
dream of his boyhood. Even now, when most 
completely under the spell of her influence, he 
was vaguely conscious of this want. Even 
now, in the very moment of yp oe triumph, 
when his heart beat high at the thought of win- 
ning her, he found himself wondering whether 
he should be able to make her happy—whether 
she would love his uncle Martin—whether she 
would always be quite as much absorbed in 
Italian politics and Italian liberty ? 

When he had arrived at this point, he was 
interrupted by a tap at the door, and a voice 
outside asking if there was ‘ any admission ?” 

** Always, for you,” replied Saxon; where- 
upon the Earl opened the door and came in. 

* There!” said he, “ you’re writing letters, 
and don’t want me.” 

“On the contrary, I have written all that 
are to be posted to day, and am glad to be 
interrupted. There’s the rocking-chair at your 
service.” 

“Thanks. May I take a cigar ?” 

* Twenty, if you will. And now, what news 
since breakfast ?” 

“ A good deal, I suspect,” replied the Earl, 
moodily. ‘ Montecuculi’s here.” 

“WwW a is Montecuculi ?” 

* One of our Central Committee men—an ex- 
cellent fellow; descended from the Montecu- 
culis of Ferrara. One of his ancestors poisoned 
a Dauphin of France, and was torn to pieces for 
it by four horses, ever so many centuries ago.” 

“He did no such thing,” said Saxon. “ The 
Dauphin died of inflammation brought on by his 
own imprudence; and Montecuculi was barba- 
rously murdered. It was always so in those 
hateful middle ages. When a prince died, his 
physicians invariably proclaimed that he was poi- 
soned ; and then some wretched victim was sure 
to be broken on the wheel, or torn to pieces.” 





“The physicians did it to excuse their want 
of skill, I suppose,” remarked the Earl. 

Or else because princes were too august to 
catch colds and fevers, like other men.” 

“There spoke the republican.” 

“ But where is this Montecueuli ?” 

“Shut up with Signor Colonna, in his den. 
He brings important news from the seat of war ; 
but at present I only know that Garibaldi has 
achieved some brilliant success, and that our 
guests are leaving us in all haste.” 

* What, the Colonnas ?” 

“Yes, the Colonnas,” 

* But not to-day ?” 

“This evening, immediately after dinner.” 

Saxon’s countenance fell. 

“That is quick work,” saidhe. ‘ Where are 
they going ?” 

*'T'o London.” 

“Ts anything the matter ?” 

* Nothing—except that a Genoese deputy is 
hourly expected, and our friends are summoned 
to meet him.” 

“ Then they will come back to you again ?” 

“Not a chance of it. ‘The present is an im- 
portant crisis, and we have a whole round of 
special committees and public meetings comin 
on in London and elsewhere. No—we shi 
not see them down again at Castletowers this 
year. They will have more than enough of 
active work on hand for the next week or two; 
and then, no doubt, they will be off to Italy.” 

Saxon was silent. Having once resolved on 
a course of action, it was not in him to be turned 
aside by small obstacles; and he was now think- 
ing how, in the midst of all this hurry of depar- 
ture, he should obtain his interview with Miss 
Colonna. 

* This place will be as lively as a theatre by 
daylight when you are all gone,” observed the 
Earl, presently. 

* You must come up to town,” replied Saxon. 
“T had a note from Burgoyne this morning, in 
which he says that London is fuller than ever.” 

Lord Castletowers shook his head. 

“T shall run up occasionally for afew hours at 
atime,” said he, “ while these meetings are being 
held ; but I shall not be able to make any stay.” 

** Why not ?” 

* Because I cannot afford it.” 

“Nonsense! What do you mean?” 

“Simply what I say. I ama poor man, my 
dear fellow—which fact, I believe, you have 
heard me state before—and although I look 
upon a good London hotel as the first stage on 
the road to Paradise, and upon a fortnight in 
town during the best of the season as pure 
beatitude, I can seldom afford to indulge my 
taste for either.” 

“ But I should have thought, with a place 
like this... .” 

“That’s just what it is!” replied the Earl, 
knocking off the ash from his cigar, and ag 
himself dismally to and fro. “ It’s a dear ol 
place, and I wouldn’t exchange it for Aladdin’s 
palace of jewels; but it costs me every farthing 
of my income merely to live in it, I was left, 
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you see, with an encumbered estate; and, in 
order to clear it, I was obliged to sell three of 
the best little farms in the county. I evensold 
a slice of the old park, and that was the greatest 
sorrow of my life.” 

**T can well believe it,” said Saxon. 

“Consequently, I am now obliged to do the 
best I can with a large house and a small 
income.” 

Still you have cleared off the encum- 
brances ?” 

The Earl nodded. 

* All of them ?” 

“Yes, thank Heaven! all.” 

Saxon drew his chair a little nearer, and 
looked his friend earnestly in the face. 

* Pray don’t think me impertinent,” said he ; 
“but—but I’ve seen you loshine anxious at 
times—and somehow I have fancied ‘ 
Would you mind telling me, Castletowers, if 
you have really any trouble on your mind? Any 
outstanding claim, for instance, that—that .. .” 

“That a generous fellow like yourself could 
help me to meet? No, Trefalden—not one. I 
thank you heartily for your kind thought, but I 
owe no man a penny.” 

Saxon drew a ol breath of satisfaction. 
He would scarcely have liked to confess, even 
to himself, with how keen a sense of relief he 
found his cousin’s statement corroborated. ~ 

“I rejoice to hear it,” he replied. “ And 
now, Castletowers, you must promise that you 
will go up with me the day after to-morrow, 
and make my rooms your hotel. I have three 
there in St. James’s-street, and I can have a 
couple more if I like; and you don’t know how 
lonely I feel in them.” 

“You are good nature itself,” said the Earl ; 
“but indeed... .” 

“Tt’s not good nature—it’s pure selfishness. 
I like London. I am intensely interested in 
its multitudinous life and intellectual activity ; 
but it is a terrible place to live in all alone. If, 
however, I had a couple of rooms which I might 
call your rooms, and which I knew you would 
occupy whenever you were in town, the place 
would seem more like home to me.” 

‘* But, my dear fellow... .” 

“One moment, please! I know, of course, 
that it is, in one sense, a monstrous presump- 
tion on my part to ask you todothis. Youare 
an English peer, and I am a Swiss peasant ; but 
then you have received me here as your guest, 
and treated me as if I were your equal... .” 

* Trefalden; hear me,” interrupted the Earl, 
vehemently. ‘“ You know my olitical creed— 
you know that, setting friendship, virtue, edu- 
cation aside, I hold all men to be literally and 
absolutely equal under heaven ?” 

** Yes, as an abstract principle ... . 

* Precisely so—as an abstract principle. But 
abstract and concrete are two very different 
things; and permit me to tell you that I have 
the honour and happiness of knowing two men 
who, so far as I am competent to judge myself 
and them, are as immeasurably superior to me 
iu all that constitutes true nobility, as if there 
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were no such principle as equality under the 
sun. And those two men are Giulio Colonna 
and Saxon Trefalden.” 

Saxon laughed and coloured up. 

“ What reply can I make to such a magnifi- 
cent compliment ?” said he. 

** Beg my pardon, I should think, for the 
speech that provoked it.” 

“ But do you really mean it 

“ Every word of it.” 

* Then I will go up to town a day sooner, 
and prepare your rooms at once. If that’s your 
opinion of me, you can’t refuse to grant the 
first favour I have ever asked at your hands.” 

The Earl smiled and shook his head. 

“ We will talk of that by-and-by,” he said. 
“If I have not acceded at once, it is through 
no want of confidence in your friendship.” 

“T should look upon it as a strong proof of 
yours,” said Saxon. 

* I came to your room to-day, Trefalden, to 
give you a much stronger proof of it,” replied 
the Earl, gravely. 

The words were simple enough, but some- 
thing in the tone in which they were uttered 
arrested Saxon’s attention. 

*“ You may be sure that I shall value it, 
whatever it may be,” said he; and waited for 
Lord Castletowers to proceed. 

But the Earl was, apparently, in no haste to 
do so. Swaying idly to and fro, and watching 
the light smoke of his cigar, he remained for 
some moments silent, as if hesitating how and 
where to begin, At length he said : 

“T do believe, Trefalden, that you are the 
best fellow breathing.” 

“ That I certainly am not,” replied Saxon; 
“so pray don’t think it.” 

” But I do think it; and it is just because 
I think it that Iam here now. I want to tell 
you something.” 

Saxon bent his head, and listened. 

“ Something which I have been keeping to 
myself for years, because—well, because I have 
never had a friend to whom I could confide it— 
I mean a really intimate friend whom I could 
trust, as I know I may trust you.” 

“ Thank you,” said Saxon, simply 

*T have felt the want of nas an one, bit- 
terly,” continued the Earl. “It’s hard to be 
for ever brooding over one idea, without being 
able to seek sympathy or counsel.” 

“ T should think it must be,” replied Saxon ; 
“but T’ve never had a secret of my own.” 

“Then, my dear fellow,” said the Earl, 
throwing away the end of his cigar with a very 
gloomy Took, * you have never been in love.” 

Saxon made no reply. He had fully antici- 
pated some confidence on the subject of money, 
and his friend’s rejoinder took him by surprise. 

Had he been asked, he could not have told 
why it was so; but the surprise, somehow, was 
not a pleasant one. 

a he truth is, Trefalden,” said the Earl, “ I 
am a very unlucky, and a very miserable fellow. 
I love a woman whom I have no hope of mar- 
rying.” 
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“ How is that?” 

** Because I am poor, and she has nothing— 
because I could not bear to act in opposition 
to my mother’s wishes—because . . . in short, 
because the woman I love is Olimpia Colonna.” 

Saxon’s heart gave one throb—just one—as 
Castletowers spoke the name; and then his 
breath seemed to come short, and he was afraid 
to speak, lest his voice should be unsteady. 

“ Had you guessed my secret?” asked the 
Earl. 

Saxon shook his head. 

** I feel sure my mother has guessed it, long 
since; but she has entire confidence in my 
honour, and has never breathed a syllable to 
me on the subject. All her hope is, that 1 
may repair our shattered fortunes by a wealthy 
marriage. Proud as she is—and my mother is a 
very proud woman, Trefalden—she would rather 
see me marty that rich Miss Hatherton whose 
father was a common miner, than Olimpia Co- 
lonna with her eight hundred years of glorious 
ancestry !” 

“ Eight hundred years!” repeated Saxon, 
mechanically. 

“ Tt is one of the noblest families in Europe,” 
continued the Zarl. ‘‘ The Colonnas were sove- 
reign Dukes and Princes when the Pierrepoints 
were Norman Counts, and the Wynncliffes simple 
Esquires. ‘They have given many Cardinals 
to Rome, and one Pope. They have repeatedly 
held the rank of Viceroys of Naples, Sicily, and 
Aragon; and they have numbered among them 
some of the greatest generals and noblest scho- 
lars of the middle ages. I tell you, Trefalden, 
it is incomprehensible to me how my mother, 
who attaches such profound importance to birth, 
should weigh gold against blood in such a 
question as this!” 

He paused, beating the floor with his foot, 
and too much absorbed in his own story to pay 
much heed to his listener. 

* But then, you see,” he continued presently, 
“money is not the only obstacle. The man 
who marries Olimpia Colonna must go heart 
and soul, hand and fortune, into the Italian 
cause. I would do it, willingly. I would melt 
my last ounce of plate, cut down my last timber, 
mortgage the roof over my head, if I had onl 
aeoll t consider. But how is it possible ? 
cannot reduce my mother to beggary.” 

* Of course not.” 

And then there was another pause. At length 
the Earl looked up suddenly, and said, 

* Well now, Trefalden, What is your advice ?” 

* Advice!” stammered Saxon, “You ask 
me for advice ?” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

* But how can I advise you?” 

“Simply by telling me what you think I 
ought todo. Should I, for instance, talk it-over 
with my mother, or speak to Colonna first? 
He is her oldest friend, and his opinion has 
great weight with her. There lies my chief 
hope. - If he were with me, I do not think she 
would persist in any lengthened opposition. 
Besides, I would do anything to make up for 


Olimpia’s want of fortune. I know I could 
work my way in parliament, if I chose to read 
up facts, and study home-questions. Or I 
would cultivate my influential friends, and try 
to get some foreign diplomatic appointment. 
In short, give me but the motive, and I will do 
anything !” 

“ But these are matters of which I know 
nothing,” said Saxon. 

“Tam not asking you how I shall push my 
way in the future, my dear fellow,” replied the 
Fail, eagerly; “but how you think I ought to 
act in the present. What would you do your- 
self, if you were in my position ?” 

Saxon, sitting a little away from the light, 
with his elbow resting on the table and his head 
supported by his hand, looked down thought- 
fully, and hesitated before replying. His friend 
had given him a hard problem to solve—a bitter 
task to perform. 

* Are you sure that you love her?” he said, 
presently, speaking somewhat slowly. 

* As sure as that yonder sun is now shining 
in the heavens! Why, Trefalden, she was-the 
ideal of my boyhood; and for the last four 
years, since she has been staying with us so 
often, and for so many months at a time, I have 
loved her with the deepest love that man can 
give to woman.” 

* And do you think that—that she loves you?” 

Do what he would, Saxon could not quite 
keep down the tremor in his voice as he asked 
this question; but the Earl was too intensely 
preoccupied to observe it. 

“A year ago—nay, three months ago,” said 
he, “I was certain of it. Latterly, 1 cannot 
tell why, there has been a constraint—a cold- 
ness—as if she were trying to crush out the 
feeling from her own heart, and the hope from 
mine. And yet, somehow, I feel as if the 
change weat no deeper than the surface.” 

You believe, in short, that Miss Colonna 
loves you still ?” 

“ By Heaven, Trefalden, I do!” replied the 
Earl, passionately. 

* You have not asked her ?” 

“Certainly not. She was my guest.” 

Saxon covered his eyes for a moment with 
his hand, as if in profound thought. It was au 
eventful moment—a cruel moment—the first 
moment of acute suffering that he had ever 
known. No one but himself ever knew how 
sharp a fight he fought while it lasted—a fight 
from which he came out wounded and bleeding, 
but a conqueror. When he lifted up his face, 
it was pale to the very lips, but steady and 
resolved. 

“ Then, Castletowers,”’ he said—and his voice 
had no faltering in it—“ I will tell you what I 
would do if—it I were in your place. I would 
learn the truth from her own lips, first of all.” 

“But my mother... .” 

“ Lady Castletowers will acquiesce when she 
knows that your happiness is involved, It is 
but a question of fortune, after all.” 

The Earl sprang to his feet, and began pacing 





to and fro. 
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“Tt is welcome counsel,” said he. “If I 
only dared—if I were but sure .. . . and yet, 


is it not better to know the worst at once >” 

“ Far better,” replied Saxon, drearily. 

Lord Castletowers went over to the window, 
and leaned out into the sunshine. 

* Why should I not ?” he mused, half aloud. 
“Tf I fail, I shall be no poorer than I am now 
—— in hope. Except in hope! But if I 
succeed .... Ah! if I succeed!” 

His face grew radiant at the thought. 

“Yes, Trefalden,” he exclaimed, “you are 
right. Why set myself to overcome so many 
obstacles if, when all is done, I am to find that 
I have had my toil for nothing? I wié// ask her. 
I willask her this very day—this very hour, if 
T can find her alone. It will be no breach of 
hospitality to do so now. Thanks, my dear 
fellow—thanks, a thousand times !” 

Saxon shook his head. 

“ You have nothing to thank me for, Castle- 
towers,” he replied. 

* For your counsel, ’ said the Earl. 

“ Which may bring you sorrow, remember.” 

“Then for your friendship !” 

“ Well, yes—for my friendship. You have 
that, if it is worth your thanks.” 

“Time will show what value I place upon 
it,” replied the Earl. “And now, for the 
present, adieu. I know you wish me success.” 

With this, he grasped Saxon warmly by the 
hand, and hurried from the room. When the 
last echo of his foot had died away on stair and 
corridor, the young man went over to the door, 
locked it, and sat quietly down, alone with his 
trouble. 

And it was, in truth, no light or imaginary 
trouble. He saw, clearly enough, that he must 
accept one of two things—both equally bitter. 
Either Olimpia Colonna had never loved him, 
or he had supplanted his friend in her affections. 
Which was it? His heart told him. 





ETNA AWAKE. 

TRAVELLING in Sicily not far from Catania, 
and it being announced to us that lava was 
issuing from Mount Etna, we started with two 
guides to see the spectacle. Fortunately the 
spot where the liquid rolled out was on the 
verge of a piece of level ground, so that though 
the quantity which came pouring out was very 
great, its progress appeared to be slow; but ina 
few hours it had spread so far, that, finding there 
was no appearance of a relaxation of the activity 
of the mountain, the people who lived on its 
sides in a line with the direction which the lava 
was taking, were seized with the wildest terror. 
This we found to increase as we ascended the 
mountain, and was heightened by the statements 
of the charcoal-burners and others who were 
employed in the higher regions, and who had 
been compelled to fly before the burning torrent. 
It was a dreadful sight. The whole of that side 
of the mountain where the lava was descending 
seemed to be on fire; tremendous explosions 





shook the ground, and in the villages we passed 
through the people were all out of doors ; some 
erying and praying to the Virgin and saints of 
various denominations for help in their affliction, 
others blaspheming as if the vocabulary of oaths 
among them were inexhaustible. To this uproar 
was added the sharp clang of bells ringing from 
the numerous churclies and convents, under the 
absurd impression that this noise would check 
the progress of the eruption. Processions headed 
by priests in their vestments, carrying images of 
saints, on their way up the mountain, were fre- 
quently seen. Yet the lava continued to descend 
in obedience to that law which causes all fluids to 
seek a level; for neither the saintly images nor 
adjurations checked its progress. Still we were 
told of some remarkable instances of the course 
of a stream of lava having been changed by a 
few trees. In one instance, some trees at the 
entrance of a narrow gulley prevented the lava 
from entering, and thus saved a large amount of 
property which would otherwise have been en- 
tirely at its mercy. It was not owing to the trees 
being planted closely together, but is supposed 
to be due to the repelling force of the vapour 
which issued from them ; where, however, trees 
stood in such a position that the molten liquid 
could reach them, it made short work of them ; 
it shrivelled the leaves, bit deeper and deeper 
into the trunk, which its weight finally over- 
threw, and what was once a flourishing orchard 
of olive-trees could only be distinguished by 
charred trunks, 

Frequently during our ascent we met people 
coming down with loads on their heads ; others 
not only carrying loads themselves, but bring- 
ing down laden mules. As we ascended, the 
grandeur of the spectacle increased ; but to get a 
full and comprehensive view of the eruption, 
one ought to have been above it, or in a balloon, 
the number of channels into which it was divided 
rendering it impossible for a person on the side 
of the mountain to see more than a portion of the 
streams. According to those whose judgment 
can be best relied on, the volume of lava vomited 
forth during the first six days was at the rate of 
eighteen thousand cubic feet per minute, and its 
advance near the mouths at the rate of as many 
feet in the same time. The further from the 
orifice, the less the velocity ; but of course this 
depended principally on the slope of the ground. 
In some places it moved downwards with alarm- 
ing rapidity; in others its progress was barely 
perceptible. ‘The width of the principal current 
varied at one time from three hundred to five 
hundred yards, and its depth was estimated at 
fifteen yards. This enormous torrent of liquid 
fire plunged down a precipice fifty feet in 
depth in the form of a cataract, until it entirely 
filled the basin into which it fell, and gradually 
raised it to a level with the side of the moun- 
tain, the surplus portion, which continued to 
flow over it, running away down the bed of a 
river. Fortunately lava solidifies with so much 
rapidity on contact with the atmosphere, that 
the further it proceeds from the place whence it 
is erupted, the slower its progress becomes, 
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until motion finally ceases altogether, and the 
fresh matter which comes forth finds it a barrier. 

The most magnificent spectacle of all, however, 
during this eruption, was when the fiery torrent 
reached a forest composed chiefly of some hun- 
dred thousand oak, pine, and chesnut trees. 
Gradually, the lava ceased to flow, and the 
general opinion was that the eruption was at 
an end, and there was no further cause of 
fear, when, all of a sudden, it burst forth 
with greater violence than ever; but from an 
opening on the western slope of ihe mountain; 
and speedily spread over a district which had 
till that time escaped with trifling damage, 

resenting the appearance of a lake of fire. 
ee after this second eruption was at an end, 
and the surface had hardened, an opening here 
and there enabled one to see that the mass 
below it was still in a molten condition, and in 
some places .the surface might be seen rising 
and falling like the sea when there is a gentle 
swell. This was probably caused by the gases 
generated below being unable to find a vent. 

But though the serious eruption was at an 
end, the mountain was far from quiet; a pro- 
longed rumbling sound was followed by an ex- 
plosion, which threw large quantities of stones 
and ashes in the air, mingled with dense masses of 
vapour, which, on being liberated, expanded into 
enormous volumes, and floated away into the at- 
mosphere. The din and uproar could hardly have 
been equalled if the Cyclops of old had been still 
hard at work there with thousands of Nasmyth’s 
steam hammers. The extent of the atmosphere 
is such that we can hardly admit that it can 
be affected by any quantity of gas that can be 
poured into it from any source; yet it does not 
seem improbable that the incalculable quantity 
of poisonous gases which have issued from the 
mountain since it commenced active operations 
must have been sufficient to affect injuriously 
the health of the inhabitants over a large district. 

An anecdote current respecting a German who 
ascended the mountain and looked into the in- 
terior through one of the openings, will assist in 
conveying the impression it produces on those 
who follow his example. He was seen ascending 
the mountain alone, and, after an absence of 
several hours, returned ; yet not a word would he 
utter in reply to the questions addressed to him. 
The next day he was found drowned on the edge 
of the sea. According to the statement of a friend 
of his, he had long meditated suicide, and it is 
supposed that he had ascended the mountain 
with the intention of throwing himself into the 
molten lava, after the fashion of the well-re- 
membered man of old, whose suicide was dis- 
covered by the mountain throwing out his 
sandal, but that the German’s mind was so over- 
powered by the horrors of the scene he witnessed, 
that he could not carry out his intention, and de- 
scended to find a grave in a cooler and more 
tranquil fluid. 

The effect produced by the decomposition of 
water during a volcanic eruption may be gathered 
from an occurrence which took place about 
twenty-five years ago. A large number of per- 


sons had assembled to watch the descent of a 
current of lava, when, all of a sudden, the end of 
it was seen to swell into ahuge dome. A terrific 
explosion instantly ensued, which scattered an 
immense quantity of burning vapour and red- 
hot stones in every direction. Nearly seventy 
persons were killed, and every object in the 
neighbourhood levelled with the ground. The 
cause was attributed to one of the residents 
having omitted to let the water run out of his 
tank. Ever since that time, one of the first 
things a man does after he has decided on 
abandoning his house, is to empty his reservoirs 
of water. 

We observe from the newspapers that Etna is 
still fearfully and dangerously awake. 








COLONEL AND MRS. CHUTNEY, 
IN FIVE CHAPTERS. CHAPTER IV. 


Tue day but one after the events last recorded, 
Sir Frederic Samperton, M.P., had prepared 
himself for his morning ride, and was seated at 
his new davenport, making one or two entries 
in his note-book, and issuing directions to a 
smooth valet who stood respectfully beside him. 

Sir Frederic’s chambers were not only luxuri- 
ously furnished, but in excellent taste. The 
pictures were few; busts and statuettesabounded, 
and if some of the latter would have appeared 
unsuitable in a lady’s boudoir, their classical 
grace redeemed them from being too suggestive. 
There were books, and looking-glasses, and a few 
pieces of rare china. On the whole, a slightly 
feminine tone pervaded the apartment, whic 
yet contrasted strongly with the owner’s appear- 
ance. 

Sir Frederic Samperton was a tall, large 
man, eminently English and aristocratic, with 
small hands and feet. No moustaches, but 
long tawny whiskers, and keen grey eyes. 
He was a healthy, well-tempered man, with 
large credit as a “good fellow.” He never 
offended any one; never was known to have 
lost anything by feelings displayed in any 
particular direction, He was peculiarly alive 
to beauty in every form, and a little eager in 
the pursuit of a new whim. As a public man, 
he adopted a business aspect and common-sense 
tone; which, like most of his adaptations, 
answered very well. 

“This is a much more convenient davenport 
than the first they sent me—there was no room 
in it for anything,” he said. “This one looks 
better too. Don’t you think so, Bowles?” 

* Much better, Sir Frederic.” 

* Let me know if the horses are at the door.” 
The valet left the room, and Samperton con- 
tinued to open and examine various drawers 
with a thoughtful air. “It’s very odd,” he 
murmured at last. “ I can’t find that promissory 
note. Where the deuce can I have put it ?” 
pulling his whiskers meditatively. ‘ What an 
mfernal young scamp to let me in for fifty 
pounds, and I haven’t met him three times. 
Forgery too! Men ought not to ask these 
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unknown fellows to meet gentlemen, because 
they sing a good song, or——” 

The valet re-entered holding a salver on 
which lay a note. “Lady waiting for an an- 
swer, sir.” 

“Lady,” said Sir Frederic, startled. “Young?” 

“Well, sir, a youngish lady. Black dress, 
thick veil, speaks nervous-like.” 

“She may go,” said Sir Frederic. “I will 
send an answer—or, stop! I may as well sce 
en she says.” And, opening the note, he 
read: 


“ ‘Though I have not the honour of knowing you, 
I venture to ask for a few minutes of your valuable 
time. I ama connexion of Colonel Chutney, and 
trust you will receive me for his sake.’ 


* What has old Chutney been up to ?” asked 
the baronet of himself. ‘ Show the lady in.” 

The servant left the room, and returned, 
ushering in Mary Holden. As she threw 
back her veil, and her eyes met those of the 
baronet, she started as if inclined to run away, 
and then exclaimed only half aloud: “Sir 
Frederic Samperton? I am so surprised. So 
sorry !” 

“ Sorry?” said Sir Frederic, insinuatingly, 
* for the fulfilment of my most ardent hopes.” 

“ Because,” returned Mary, strong in her 
purpose, and recovering herself, “I spoke to 
you heedlessly and giddily the other day; and, 
now that I come to you with an anxious heart, 
you will not i treat me with”—she 
paused, blushed, and hesitated —“ with the 
gravity which——” 

* What the deuce is she at?” thought Sam- 
perton, while he interrupted her with much 
deference of manner. ‘ Whatever you do me 
the honour of communicating, will receive my 
serious and respectful attention.” 

“ Thank you, thank you!” said Mary, much 
relieved, her bright frank smile lighting up eye 
and brow; “you put me at my ease.” The 
baronet, suppressing all signs of admiration, 
handed her a chair, and taking one himself, 
waited for her to speak. 

“I hardly know how to begin,” said Mary; 
“but Mrs. Chutney is my first cousin;” Sir 
Frederic bowed ; “and more—a very dear friend.” 
An embarrassed pause. “ Mrs. Chutney’s name 
was Bousfield. Observe, Bousfield.”’ 

* Ah!” said Sir Frederic. 

“T see,” continued Mary; “ yes—the—the 
wretched boy who forged your name to that 
terrible bill is my cousin, Louisa’s only 
brother.” 

* No, really! What an unpleasant relative! 
But I presume Chutney will pay up. I will 
direct my lawyer to communicate with the 
colonel before proceedings are commenced.” 

* Proceedings!” repeated Mary, half rising 
in an agony of eagerness, “Oh, Sir Frederic! 
Colonel Chutney must know nothing whatever 
about it. Promise me this, on your honour.” 

“ Really,” replied Samperton, smiling, “I 
should be sorry to disoblige you, but-——” 

**I do not ask you to lose the money,” said 





Mary, eagerly. “I only ask for time, and it 
shall be repaid.” 

“TI must say that seems extremely proble- 
matical. What security have 1? You will ex- 
cuse this business-like question. What security 
can your cousin offer ?” 

Mary anxiously exclaimed, “ Mine! It may 
take a long time to pay it. I have been caleu- 
lating. 1 could manage to pay you fifteen 
pounds a year, and,” hanging her head rather 
sadly, “ that would take more than three years.” 

* And your worthless cousin would get off 
scot free,” said Sir Frederic, gazing at her with 
admiration. 

* Oh! I think he would help me. At any rate, 
it would be better than to let his sister suffer. 
She has borne so much; and now, when she 
is just beginning to learn how to manage the 
colonel, it would be sad to have her thrown 
back; she does so want to make her husband 
love her.” 

* What a remarkable woman!” observed 
the baronet. 

“ Yes,” returned Mary, with sincerity. “I 
tell her she is very foolish; for the more you 
want a man to do anything, the more he won’t 
do it.” 

* T see you are a keen observer.” 

“Oh! Sir Frederic, this may be play to you, 
it will be death to me. Promise me a year’s 
time, at any rate,” putting forward her hand 
imploringly. 

wn clasped it in both of his, ex- 
claiming, “ I can refuse you nothing. Let us 
trouble ourselves no more about this worthless 
young scamp. We'll have a little dinner at 

ichmond together, talk the matter over, and 
take a stroll in the park afterwards! Richmond 
Park looks lovely these May evenings. It does, 
I assure you!” 

Mary disengaged her hand, and went on with- 
out deigning to notice Sir Frederic’s invitation: 
“ Surely you are chivalrous enough to yield 
time for paying this money, to save a timid wo- 
man from blnshing before her husband for her 
next of kin!” 

She had scarcely uttered the words, when Sir 
Frederic’s servant entered hastily. 

“ Colonel Chutney and Captain Peake coming 
up, sir!” he said. 

* By Jove, how awkward! My dear girl, 
you had better go into the inner room; they 
will not stay long, and you can escape after they 
are gone.” 

Mary turned very pale. “No, no,” she said ; 
“T had best be brave. Concealment looks like 
guilt.” She involuntarily drew back as Chutney 
and his friend came in. 

* Brought a friend of mine to ask your 
parliamentary interest, Sir Frederic,” began the 
colonel. He suddenly stopped short as if 
choked, and exclaimed: ‘ Bless my soul! Mary 
Holden? Why, what brings you here, Mary ?” 

“Urgent private affairs,” returned Mary, 
trying to assume a tone of badinage, while she 
coloured to the roots of her hair. “And now 
I have to thank you, Sir Frederic, for your 
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courtesy to a total stranger, and shall intrude 
no longer.” She tried to pass Colonel Chutney 
as she spoke, but he stopped her. 

** Come, come,” he said, sternly, “I have a 
right to demand an explanation of your pre- 
sence here. I am not going to allow my wife’s 
nearest female relative to peril her fair fame 
without knowing the reason why.” 

“ Sir!” returned Mary, indignant, frightened, 
yet striving gallantly for self-possession. ‘“ Has 

our friend Sir Frederic Samperton fallen so 
ow in your estimation that a lady cannot seek 
a business interview with him without sus- 
picion ?” 

**Don’t talk nonsense to me,” retorted the 
colonel, now in one of his passions. ‘I'll have 
the whole truth out. Tl lock you up. [ll 
hand you over to your aunt!” 

‘Pray, Colonel Chutney, exercise a little 
self-control,” said Samperton, mildly; “ but, 
above all, as this young lady justly observes, do 
not a my character.” 

Peake also suggested that the affair was, he 
felt sure, perfectly explicable. 

*T do not believe a word of it,” shouted 
Chutney, now scarlet with rage. ‘Tuning to 
Mary, he added : “ And you—I think you ought 
to be ashamed of yourself.” 

“T do not care what you think,” returned 
Mary; “I know Ihave nothing to be ashamed 
of. Ishall not break my heart if no one believes 
me.” And she burst into tears. 

“I believe you, Miss Holden,” said Captain 
Peake, soothingly, coming to her side; he 
would have said more if he had known what to 
say, but he didn’t. 

“Let me go away,” wept Mary. “I will 
explain nothing.” 

“Yes, T’ll take you away, and see you safe 
home,” cried the colonel, seizing her. ‘ Peake, 
you must tell your story about your seamen 
and their prize money to Samperton yourself. 
As for you, Sir Frederic, 1’ll see you to-morrow.” 

Colonel Chutney then departed, vindictively 
leading out the culprit. 


CHAPTER V. 


Tue next evening Mrs. Chutney sat alone in 
the library, expecting the return of her lord to 
dinner, and hoping earnestly he would fulfil his 
intention of bringing Captain Peake with him, 
a téte-a-téte under existing circumstances being 
a trial which was almost more than her weakened 
nerves could bear. 

Mrs. Chutney looked very pale; traces of 
tears dimmed her soft eyes. She had passed a 
most distressing day. She had been early de- 
spatched to extract the truth from Mary Holden, 
who had been left in durance vile with the re- 
doubtable Aunt Barbara. But tears and caresses 
were as unavailing as threats. Mary seemed to 
harden under Miss Bousfield’s taunts and re- 
proaches. Poor Mrs. Chutney was in despair ; 
fluctuating between her unbounded confidence 
in, and admiration of, her cousin, and the un- 
doubted evidence of her indiscretion—for Mary 
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admitted that her unknown admirer proved to 
be Sir Frederic Samperton; a fact which, al- 
though Mrs. Chutney carefully suppressed, 
filled up the measure of her uneasiness. Mary 
herself too, though angry, and —s on a bold 
front, was, Mrs. Chutney could see, frightened 
and anxious. “If she would but open her 
heart to me!” thought the tearful Louisa. “ It 
must be something very strange, or she would 
tell me. I trust it will all come right b 
Tuesday next, or I do not know how [ shall 
manage the dinner—perhaps, indeed, the colonel 
will put Sir Frederic off, though he has fixed 
the day himself.” 

At this point in her cogitations a ring at the 
hall-door bell set her heart beating. She glanced 
at the clock. Ten minutes to six—it was Colonel 
Chutney, of course, and she shuddered in an- 
ticipation of the well-known cloud upon his 
brow, and inevitable outbreak of indignation 
with which, whatever: and whoever first en- 
countered him, would be greeted. It was, there- 
fore, a certain relief, though a great surprise, 
when ‘Mr. Adolphus Deal” was announced ; 
especially as that gentleman presented himself 
in accurate evening costume—a waistcoat with 
jewelled buttons, elaborate shirt-front, a mere 
thread of a white tie, patent leather boots, and 
acrush hat. 

“He has evidently come to dine,” Mrs. Chut- 
ney thought. “Some mistake. How shali I 
get rid of him before Colonel Chutney arrives?” 

he then advanced a step or two, and said inter- 
rogatively, with an air of polite surprise, 

Mr. Deal ?” 

Yes,” replied the exquisite upholsterer, with 
a smile and bow; both marred by nervousness, 
“‘T am here in obedience to your lightest wish. 
I have selected the earliest moment you named, 
and trusted to your delicate tact to manage 
everything—all—a—in short—all serene.” 

* Mad!” thought Louisa. ‘Iam sure, Mr. 
Deal,” she said aloud, “ I am much obliged by 
the promptitude with which you have executed 
all our orders; but did you not get a note 
from me this morning, in which 1 explained 
that—— ?” 

Deal foresaw something uncomfortable, and 
stammered hastily, “No, [ received no second 
communication.” 

“T really do not understand you,” said Mrs. 
Chutney, almost peevishly. “ But, after sending 
you that note on Monday, I found that I had 
unconsciously mistaken ——” 

“Then he does mot dine out to-day?” inter- 
rupted Deal, eagerly. “But fear not, I shall 
vanish at your slightest wish. Perish every con- 
sideration except your happiness !” 

This dramatic burst bewildered Mrs. Chutney 
more than ever.’ “ You see,” she returned in- 
coherently, “I put them into wrong envelopes, 
and saw Lenallictely the danger of Colonel 
Chutney discovering the error—in short, Mr. 
Deal, he is rather peculiar, and I wish you 
would he so good as to go away.” 

“Tam gone,” replied Adolphus, with what 
he intended for an air of chivalrous devotion. 
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“Yes, do go; you can call to-morrow, you 
know, about the ottoman.” 

“The ottoman?” Adolphus laughed satiri- 
cally. “Oh! woman in thine hour of ease——” 

“There, pray be calm, my dear sir,” cried 
Mrs. Chutney, now convinced of his insanity, 
and greatly alarmed. ‘ But oh,” she continued, 
in despair, “that is his ring! And if he sees 
you, I would hardly answer for your life, or 
mine either.” 

“ Put me somewhere—anywhere! Dispose of 
me as you will,” said Deal, with an uncom- 
fortable recollection of the stout frame and irate 
temperament of the coming veteran; and he 
turned hastily to the library door. 

“No, no,” whispered Mrs. Chutney, eagerly, 
“not there. Go into the garden. John,” she 
continued to the page, “ show Mr. Deal into the 
garden. Then, after your master is safe in, 
take him the key of the lower gate. Make 
haste—oh! do make haste.” 

In the midst of his dread and timidity Adol- 
phus dropped his hat, and made an ineffectual 
effort to recover it. ‘‘ Do not delay, Mr. Deal — 
pray do not,” implored Mrs. Chutney; and the 
next moment the French window leading to the 
garden closed upon the hatless upholsterer. 

A second furious ring at the bell, and Mrs. 
Chutney retreating hastily towards her fauteuil, 
tripped over the lost head-gear, picked it up, 
and dropped it into an obscure corner between 
the window and the piano, where the ample 
curtains effectually concealed it. 

Colonel Chutney entered, seething with wrath. 
He wiped his brow and took a turn up and 
down the room, unable to find words suffi- 
ciently expressive of his indignation, while 
Mrs. Chutney sat trembling. In this con- 
dition violent-tempered people consider they 
are calm, turbulently insisting that they are 
so. When the words came that the colonel had 
been vainly seeking for, he spoke them slowly and 
solemnly : “ Look here, Mrs. Chutney, I have 
been kept five minutes at that infernal door with 
the sun blazing full uponme! How can a man 
stand these repeated insults? Insults I call 
them, by Jove! when a man’s wishes are disre- 
garded, and~ and——” 

“ Well, never mind, dear,” said Mrs. Chutney, 
in a soothing tone, and nerving herself with the 
hope that her difficulties were nearly over. “Go 
up and wash your hands.’ There is such a nice 
curry for dinner.” 

“That is all very well,” replied the husband, 
suspiciously, “but I would lay two to one you 
have forgotten the cocoa-nut !” 

“You have lost, then,” cried his wife, attempt- 


“as playful tone. ‘ Come”—trying to snatch 
a 


iss—“I consider you owe me a pair of 
gloves.” 
The colonel, a good deal surprised, submitted 
awkwardly, and, slightly mollified, continued his 
uarter-deck walk over the carpet. “ Now, 
ouisa,” he began, “what have you done with 
Mary to-day ?” 
“ Nothing, dear. I could make nothing of 
her. Not a single syllable of explanation could 





I extract from her. So I begged Aunt Barbara 
to bring her over to dinner.” 

“You have? Then you have done very 
wrong. I have asked Peake; and as I do not 
wish him to be dragged into the same miserable 
poraen Sie been, [ should prefer-——” here 

e stopped short and stared fixedly at the 
windows. “I say,” observed the colonel, 
intensely, “‘/ook at those blinds; one of them 
is afoot higher than the other. How any right- 
minded person with an eye in head can fon ae 
such a dreadful obliquity, is more than I can 
fathom.” He began to untwist the cord, when 
he again made a sudden pause and looked out 
intently into the garden. ‘ Who is that lunatic 
walking about without his hat?” he asked, at 
last. “ Gad, it’s Deal, the upholsterer. What 
the deuce is Deal doing there ?” 

“Tt is all over,” thought the wretched 
Louisa, her heart sinking within her. 

“John,” shouted Colonel Chutney to the 
page, “come here’—pointing to the garden, 
“Who is that maniac?’ John appeared like 
magic, troubled with a bad cough, and looked 
to his mistress for directions. She shook her 
head despairingly. John’s cough got worse. 

“Stop that confounded hacking!” cried the 
colonel, sternly, “andcomehere. Look! Tell 
me, who is that in the garden ?” 

“Please, sir,” returned the page, with an air 
of unhesitating certainty, “that, sir? that’s 
Miss Jemimay Ann, as lives at Number Twenty 
—her young man. I see him often of a evening 
| under her balcony, and he never do wear 

is ’at.” 

“ Do you mean to tell me you do not recognise 
him as that ridiculous idiot, Deal, the up- 
holsterer ?” 

“Well, sir,” looking out carefully, and with 
a tone of great candour, “ now I look closer, it 
is Mr. Deal.” 

** There is some infernal mischief here,” cried 
the colonel, a dark suspicion rushing to his brain. 
“ Why was I kept so long at the door? Why— 
why—Mrs. Chutney ?” 

** My dear Felix, believe me——” 7 

“T will believe nothing! Go, John, go this 
moment, and bring me that wretched imbecile. 
I will get to the bottom of this, and if I find you 
have been compromising me with expensive 
orders, I will post a warning against you in all 
the public papers to-morrow.” 

The colonel paused for want of breath, the 
page rushed away to execute his wishes, and 

oor Mrs. Chutney, roused to indignation at 
ast, stood silently watching the scene, unutter- 
ably humiliated at being placed in such a posi- 
tion for so insufficient a cause. The colonel 
threw open the window, and, regardless of public 
opinion, shouted out his directions and orders in 
stentorian tones. , 

Meanwhile, the wretched Adolphus, finding 
the garden gate locked, had lingered about in 
search of succour, and his hat. On first seein 
John flying with the most ostentatious speed, 
he imagined he was coming to his aid, and 
hastened to meet him, till warned by an injunc- 
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tion from the faithful page, in as loud a tone 
as he dared, “to cut t’other way! I’m sent to 
catch ye alive;” whereupon Deal, his wits 
sharpened by a dread of Colonel Chutney’s 
wrath, anda suspicion that (as he would him- 
self have phrased it) he was in the “ wrong 
box,” turned sharply and dived down another 
walk ; while, under shelter of a friendly tree, 
the page unlocked and left open the garden 
te, then rushed towards Deal, shouting to 
im to come “ back, as master wanted him.” 

The colonel stood at the half-open window in 
his eagerness, and Mrs. Chutney, fearing the 
neighbours’ comments, endeavoured to drag him 
back. “ That’s right, John! dodge under the 
willow-tree, and you will have him! Double 
round the mignonette plot. Turn his flank by 
the garden-seat. Police! police !” 

“For Heaven’s sake, Colonel Chutney,” 
said his wife, alarmed and scandalised at these 
outcries, “compose yourself! People will think 
you mad !” 

By this time several smart parlour-maids had 
assembled at both the back and front entrances, 
with friendly messages to inquire if the house 
had been robbed ; if “master could be of any 
use ;” “if missis should come and stay with 
Mrs. Chutney,” who was popularly supposed to 
be in violent hysterics after witnessing a despe- 
rate hand to hand conflict between her husband 
and a truculent housebreaker. 

In the midst of this excitement Captain 
Peake presented himself, with the intention of 
dining according to invitation with the hos- 
pitable owners of the house. 

Mrs. Chutney, now thoroughly roused to 
self-assertion, had surmounted a strong incli- 
nation to a fit of crying, and received Captain 
Peake with wonderful composure. ‘‘ What is 
the matter ?” asked that gentleman, with natural 
curiosity. “There’sa bevy of uncommon smart 
girls in caps on the door-steps, and they say 
Chutney has been obliged to cut somebody’s 
throat in self-defence. Where is your cousin, 
Miss Holden ?” 

* Thank Heaven !” returned Mrs. Chutney, 
* there is one sane individual in the house at 
last! Captain Peake, I can explain this matter 
in a few words, and the colonel will not hear 

e.” 

Captain Peake looked much distressed, and 
pulled his long moustaches meditatively, as the 
colonel panted on a chair, flushed and heated 
from unusual exertion. 

“Sorry to give you so strange a reception, 
Peake,” he said, in an injured tone; “but I 
have partly unearthed a disgraceful mystery of 
some kind,” 

“Come, come, Chutney, you are in a passion, 
and will not hear reason. Let Mrs. Chutney 
explain.” 

“Two days ago,” said Mrs. Chutney, quietly, 
“at the colonel’s request I wrote to Sir Fre- 
deric Samperton, asking him to dine here to-day, 
or to name any other day on which he could dine 
with us, and I stupidly put his note into an 
envelope directed to Mr. Deal, at the same time 





enclosing a note intended for Mr. Deal about the 
exchange of an ottoman, to Sir Frederic. Mr. 
Deal consequently thought he was invited to 
dinner, and arrived at six o’clock. While I, 
knowing Colonel Chutney’s irritability and im- 
patience with my short-comings, foolishly strove 
to hide my mistake by sending Deal into the 
garden.” 

Further explanation was cut short by the 
abrupt entrance of Miss Bousfield, who dragged 
rather than led Mary Holden after her. 

Poor Mary looked much less brilliant than 
usual. Her cheeks were pale, anda dark shade 
under the eyes bespoke fatigue or anxiety. 
Still the mouth looked resolute, and the large 
speaking eyes were even brighter than ever in 
their sadness. 

Mrs. Chutney stepped forward hastily and 
warmly embraced the culprit, who endeavoured 
to brush away a tear furtively. 

“There,” said Miss Bousfield, “is a recep- 
tion for a modest woman to give one with— 
witha cloud on her reputation, to say the least.” 

* Aunt Barbara!” cried Mary, stung to self- 
possession by this coarseattack. ‘I know you 
will try to degrade and insult me in every way ; 
but, for all that, the motives which took me to 
Sir Frederic’s chambers were pure and good.” 

“Nevertheless, you don’t like to disclose 
them,” said Miss Bousfield, sneeringly. 

* Excuse me, Miss Bousfield,” said Colonel 
Chutney, solemnly, “but I have some very 
queer suspicions—there’s some ugly work going 
on somewhere. Now, Miss Mary! you decline 
positively to say what business took you to Sir 
Frederic Samperton’s ; will you assure me it 
was not in any way connected with Mrs. Chut- 
ney?” : 

“ With me ?” exclaimed his wife. 

“Mrs. Chutney was perfectly unacquainted 
with my visit, or its object,” replied Mary, 
steadily. 

“Oh!” cried Miss Bousfield, exasperated to 
find how little her severity or condemnation 
was valued by her penniless niece. ‘“ You may 
say what you please, but it’s my opinion that 
the truth isn’t in you.” 

At this moment Colonel Chutney’s eye was 
attracted by the corner of an envelope which 
peeped out of Mrs. Chutney’s little work-basket 
Without more ado he drew it forth, and while 
Peake was trying to soothe the aunt and to 
comfort the niece, read its contents. Then, 
with a withering look of indignation, repeated it 
aloud: 

“ ¢ My dear Mrs. Chutney.’ 

“Ha! Dear Mrs. Chuiney would have been 
enough for all purposes of civility.” 

“¢ Your charming note’ 

* Oh, a charming note !” 

“thas just reached me; quite in time to prevent 
any mischief.’ 

“Query, who was the bearer of that note, 
eh?” Here he glared at Mary with all his 
might. 
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“* Forgive me if I express a wish to trace in 
what direction your gentle thoughts could have 
been floating when you mae the mistake.’ 


“What infernal nonsense! It isn’t correct 
English, hang me if it is !” 

“¢Tt will give me infinite pleasure to accept your 
hospitality on Tuesday next. I well know Colonel 
Chutney’s peculiarities.’ 


“ Colonel Chut-ney’s pe-cu-liarities. Ha! my 
peculiarities! What infernal impudence! Why, 
what peculiarities have I, I should like to 
know ?” 

- «6 Your secret is perfectly safe.’ 
“Ts it? Egad! we'll worm it out, somehow.” 


“¢ Yours, as ever, most truly, 
“¢F, SAMPERTON.’” 


* Pray, Colonel Chutney,” began his wife—— 

*“Confound it, Mrs. Chutney! What are 
my peculiarities? Is this the way a man is to 
be discussed by the wife of his bosom, to—a 
man—a man about town ?” 

“Ah!” put in Miss Bousfield, still tri- 
umphantly, “there is a pair of them! I wash 
my hands of them. I never did expect grati- 
tude! But I was fool enough to believe that 
creatures without any stake in the game would 
at least play fair.” 

« What have we to be grateful for®” asked 
Mary, composedly. “ What have you ever done 
but look on, and prophesy evil, while strangers 
held out the rope to pull us struggling orphans 
throngh the surf of life?” To Colonel Chutney : 
*T had nothing to do with that note—my busi- 
ness was my own, and I do not choose to reveal 
it—let me go!” Bursting into tears: “ I'll ad- 
yertise to-morrow for a situation as governess 
to go abroad, to the colonies, or Kamschatka, 
and never come back again!” 

“Stop a bit, Miss Holden,” said Captain 
Peake, who had been edging closer to her. 

* How dare you speak to me in that manner, 
you penniless chit?” cried her enraged aunt. 
* Do not you know I can cut you off with a 
shilling ? 

“T may be penniless, Miss Bousfield,” re- 
plied the niece, “ but I am a capitalist for all 
that. I have my share of the great original 
capital—youth, health, industry, and patience. 
If I can provide for my own wants, I am as in- 
dependent and as rich as Croesus.” 

Captain Peake here made a timid exelama- 
tion, and, asking Mary to listen to him, drew her 
aside, and proceeded to whisper insinuatingly 
into her ear. 

“ Where is all this to end?” asked Chutney, 
observing this, and ceasing to pace the room in 
his fury. “What devilish schemes may not 
now be plotting under my very nose! But I will 
be blind no longer. No, by Jove; no! Your 
keys, madam! I'll see the contents of that da- 
venport !” 

Mrs. Chutney, still keeping an air of indif- 
ference, handed over her keys. 

Colonel Chutney opened the davenport, and 
pulled out account-books, notes, papers, a 





ready reckoner, some half-finished embroidery, 
Johnson’s Dictionary, receipts for various 
curries, ‘Ha! butcher’s book—one fortnight 
unpaid! Baker’s—-a week owing! Rob 

and betrayed, both. Madame Friselle’s ac- 
count unpaid!” He struck his hand vehe- 
mently on one side of the davenport, where- 
upon a secret drawer flew open.  “ Another 
paper,” cried the distracted husband. “A 
man’s writing! What is this ?’—and he read : 


* ¢London, May 18th, 186— 
“*Two months after date I promise to pay to the 
order of Thomas Bousfield, Esq., Fifty Pounds, for 
value received. 
“*FREDERIC SAMPERTON.’” 


“What is this? How came it here?” 

“T have done with explanations,” said Mrs. 
Chutney; “ but I will say I was not aware that 
such a drawer as that existed.” 

“Good Heavens!” exclaimed Mary, “how 
could the bill have got there? Has dear Loo 
paid and concealed it ?” 

“Let me see,” said Miss Bousfield, putting 
on her glasses and compressing her lips. “ This 
is a strange business! A promissory note to 
Tom Bousfield, signed by” 

“Sir Frederic Samperton,” announced the 
page, throwing open the door. 

The fresh and smiling baronet appeared, like 
the genius of order and good breeding, to the 
conflicting assemblage. 

“T am particularly anxious to assure you,” 
addressing himself first to Mrs. Chutney, 
2 wor Miss Holden’s visit of yesterday was 
simply 

“ Sir,” interrupted Colonel Chutney, solemnly, 
and holding Sir Frederic’s letter towards him, 
“this is no time for trifling. A question or 
two, if you please,” striking open the epistle. 
Ts that your handwriting ?” 

“Tt looks like it.” 

“ And here, sir, did you, or did you not, ad- 
dress this note to my wife ?” 

**T did, Colonel Chutney.” 

“Ts that your signature?” continued the 
colonel, showing him Tom Bousfield’s pro- 
missory note. 

“That is a question I decline to answer,’ 
cried the astonished baronet. ‘“ But where did 
you find it? I have been hunting for it in- 
cessantly for the last four days.” 

* Lost or found, I suspect it to be a forgery,” 
said Chutney. “A drop or two more or less 
of disgrace is of smail importance in such a 
bumper as this,” said the colonel, bitterly. 

* Really, Chutney,” began Samperton, in a 
tone of severe common sense, “ you must excuse 
me, but I am a good deal surprised to see aman 
of your standing and knowledge of the world 
so knocked over by a simple contretemps. 
Mrs. Chutney very kindly invites me to dinner, 
at the same time she writes to Deal, Board, 
and Co. about some furniture, and puts the 
notes in wrong envelopes. I get Deal’s billet, 
and write immediately to know what assistance 
I am expected to render in the case of your 
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ottoman. Mrs. Chutney writes to me again 
that it is all a mistake, but ‘to say nothin 
about it, as you know how particular Colone 
Chutney is.’ I reply thus,” pointing to the 
letter still held out by the colonel, who seemed 
transfixed. ; 

“Well,” said Captain Peake, rubbing his 
hands with an air of relief, “I think that is 
cleared up.” 

* But how about this ?” said Colonel Chutney, 
slowly, and taking up the promissory note. 

“Oh!” replied Samperton, in a tone of easy 
generosity, “that is easily settled. I could 
never think of wounding the feelings of this 
young man’s charming relatives. ‘The bill I 
must have put into the secret drawer when 
I exchanged the davenport for another I liked 
better. f have told my solicitor to stop pro- 
ceedings fot the present, and you will pay me 
the fifty pounds when convenient. Don’t be in 
ahurry. Next week will do.” 

“What!” roared Colonel Chutney, “am 1 
to be betrayed by my wife” (by this time Deal’s 
hat had been kicked away from the curtains, 
and prompted a new and dreadful suspicion), 
“and fleeced by a worthless brother-in-law ?” 

Here Captain Peake, who had been doing 
nothing but whisper very eagerly into Mary 
Holden’s ear, exclaimed aloud : “ Yes, you must, 
to oblige me!” Then addressing Sir Frederic: 
“Miss Holden desires me to say she will be 
most pees $e place fifty pounds to your credit 
at your banker’s to-morrow morning, and so 
this unpleasant matter may be closed.” 

“Miss Holden has suddenly become rich,” 
said the colonel, sarcastically. 

“You accept my offer?” observed Peake, 
earnestly addressing Mary. “It is a mere trifle! 
Don’t think twice about it.” 

“I do accept it! and I accept you too, you 
dear, kind, generous man,” cried Mary, warmly, 
passing her arm through his. Captain Peake’s 
dark eyes blazed out one flash of delight, and 
then nodding triumphantly to Sir Frederic, con- 
tented himself with patting the little hand which 
lay on his arm. 

A shade of disappointment passed over the 
baronet’s face, but he soon banished it, being 
too philosophic not to bow before the Inevitable. 
Then, a new light breaking in upon him, as he 
observed the tender expression of Peake’s coun- 
tenance, the generous side of his character broke 
out. “My dear Peake!” he exclaimed, “I 
cannot allow you to bear all the loss !” 

“TI do not intend to lose anything,” replied 
Captain Peake. ‘The young lubber shall re- 
pay me. I'll put him in the way of domg it, 
and repayment shall be the salvation of him.” 

“TI hope, now, all misunderstandings are 
cleared up ?” said Samperton. 

“ Not all,” answered Mrs. Chutney. “From 
the total want of confidence and consideration 
Colonel Chutney has shown me, I feel that my 
society no longer gives him pleasure.” Here 





the colonel, not wishing to compromise his wife 
before strangers, showed her the rim of Deal’s 
hat, which he held artially concealed. But 
this had no terrors for the speaker, who con- 
tinued: “TI live in terror of his temper, and in 
unsuccessful endeavours to please him. Mary, 
I shall leave this house with you.” 

“ Come, Loo!” said the colonel, “ these thea- 
trical airs will not impose on me.” 

“Let me go in peace,” returned Mrs. 
Chutney, so resolutely that all were astonished, 
and the colonel dropped Deal’s hat, and turned 
pale. “Keep Wilson,” continued Mrs. Chut- 
ney, in the same tone of settled determination ; 
“she understands a curry, and is tolerably care- 
ful. I shall send to-morrow for my large black 
portmanteau and bonnet-box.” 

At this crisis, Wilson, the page, and house- 
maid, who, by some mysterious means, seemed 
fully aware of every tittle of what was passing, 
entered tumultuously, the women weeping. 
“D’ye think, ’m, I'd stay behind with such a 
raging lion of a master, without you, ’m?” cried 
Wilson. “No! I hereby give notice I leave 
this day month.” . 

“And I'd be wore to an atomy in a fortnight 
if the mistress wasn’t here to soften the ’sperities 
of the place,” added the page. 

“TI leaves with Mrs. Wilson,” concluded the 
housemaid, emphatically. 

“ Leave ? ave the room this moment!” 
cried the colonel, broken down by this unani- 
mous testimony against him. “But I say, 
Loo! this—this is absurd. I—I’m sorry I 
vexed you. I—oh! don’t leave me—I love 
you—by Jove, Iam more in love with you than 
ever I was.” 

“ What!” asked Mrs. Chutney, “do you 
openly entreat me to stay, and promise to put 
up with my short-comings, and try to make the 
best of me ?” 

“Yes, stay on any'terms; Ido ask you. I 
won’t find fault any more; and nothing that 
happens in this house shall put me in a passion 
again.” Several tender adjurations to his “ dear 
Loo!” followed, and the colonel finished by 
holding out his arms to her. 

* You darling old tiger,” said his wife, falling 
into them. “ Have we filed your claws at last ?” 
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